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NOMMODORE DEWEY’'S victory over the Spanish fleet in the Bay ot 
( Manila, May Ist, 1898, raised a new and unlooked-for problen 1 the 

prosecution of the war with Spain. 

In order to follow up the advantages gained by him, and to secure full con- 
trol of the capital of the Island of Luzon, it was necessary to send reinforce- 
ments of land troops from the United States at the earliest possible date. — It 
was estimated that a force of at least 20,000 men would be required to capture 
the City of Manila, and for the occupation of the island. 

The task of organizing and equipping such a large body of troops, under 
such urgent necessity, was enormous. San Francisco was selected as 
rendezvous for the troops, and the first regiment of volunteers to arrive ai 
that point was the Second Oregon, which reached there on May 13th, 1898 

On the 16th of May I was placed in command of the Department of the 
Pacific, and of all the military forces which were to participate in the Philip- 
pine expedition, 

The first expedition to the Philippines, under the command of Brigadier- 
General Thomas M. Anderson, United States Volunteers, consisted the 
First California Infantry, the Second Oregon Infantry, and part of the 


Fourteenth United States Infantry —General Anderson’s old regiment ith a 
detachment of California artillery. It sailed from San Francisco on the 25th 
of May, arriving at Manila on the 50th of June. 

The second expedition, under the command of Brigadier-Gener F. Vv. 
Greene, United States Volunteers—who was formerly colonel of the Seventy- 
first New York National Guard—sailed on June 15th. It consisted of the 
First Colorado, First Nebraska, Tenth Pennsylvania Infantry, and four com- 
panies each of the Eighteenth and Twenty-third United States Infantry, two 
batteries of the Utah Artillery, and a detachment of the United States 
Engineers—a total of 158 officers and 3,426 enlisted men. They reached 


Manila on July 17th. 
The third fleet of transports, with troops in command of Brigadier-General 
Arthur McArthur, put to sea July 27th, carrying four companies of the 
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Kighteenth and four companies of the Twenty-third United States Infantry, 
oOhe COD MpAany of United States Engineers, the First Idaho, First W voming, 
First Minnesota, First North Dakota, and a detachment of the Hospital and 
Signal Corps. This fleet did not reach Manila until July 31st, six days after 
the arrival of the transport Newport, which sailed from San Francisco June 
28th with General Merritt and his staff, four batteries of the Third United 
States Artillery, and the Astor Battery, New York Volunteers. 

There was an aggregate force in the three expeditions of 470. officers and 
10,464 enlisted men, including those on the Newport. These all participated 
in the operations before Manila. © The fourth and subsequent expeditions did 
not arrive until after the fall of the citv, August 13th. 

The military situation at Manila Bay when General Merritt assumed com- 
mand of th troops there was as follows : Rear-Admiral Dewey's fleet of war- 
ships was anchored off Cavité, outside the line of the artillery transports and 
supply vessels. He was in full control of the bay, and his vessels passed and 
repassed in the Bay of Manila without drawing the fire of the enemy. General 
Anderson commanded the military forces prior to General Merritt’s arrival, 
with headquarters at Cavité, that town being occupied by part of his troops. 

General Greene's brigade, consisting of the troops of the second expedition, 
with the addition of the third United States Artillery, was encamped not far 
from M nila, along the line of the lay shore and near the village of Paranaque, 
about five miles by water and twenty-five miles by land from Cavité, General 
Greene’s brigade was established with its left resting upon the coast of the 
Vea ind its right covering the main road from Cavité to Manila, making a line 
not to exceed half a mile: but it had the disadvantage of being in the rear of 
the insurgents’ line, and consequently was not suited to the attack that was 
contemplated upon the city. The Spanish lines stretched eastward) from the 
old port San Antonio (the Powder Magazine) in more or less detached works 
In SWilhipes md rice fie lls, completely encircling the city and covering all 
avenues of approach. 

The insurgents, who occupied a line completely investing the Spanish line, 
had been waging a desultory warfare against the Spaniards for several months. 
Their forces now numbered about 12,000 men—that was the estimate. They 
were well supplied with small arms and ammunition, besides several pieces 
of antiquated field artillery. 

The situation, under th se circumstances, was difficult: to deal with, owing 


] 


tothe peculiar relations which existed between the insurgent and the American 


lenders, as t result of active operations undertaken by the former—more on 


less encouraged up te this time bv the representatives of the United States. 


Aguinalde, th principal leader of the insurgents, shortly after the battle of 


Manila Bay, had come to Cavité from Hong Kong and begun active work in 


raising troaps He had succeeded to some extent in pressing the Spaniards 
back toward Manila. It was-said that about 4,000 officers and men had been 
made prisone rs by \guinaldo’s forces, which held full POssCss ion of the terri- 
tory adjacent to Manila, including the Province of Cavité. Aguinaldo had 


proclaimed himself President of the Philippine Republic, and at the time of 
the arrival of the third expedition he had established executive and legislative 
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departments, and was ostensibly in complete control of an independent gov- 
ernment. His headquarters were at Bacoor. 

Before the arrival of the commanding general of the expedition considerable 
correspondence had passed between General Anderson and Aguinaldo, in 
which Aguinaldo had been profuse in promises of assistance in every possible 
direction. This correspondence was terminated by a letter from the Filipino 
leader, dated July 24th, in which he asserted that he had come from Hong 
Kong in order to prevent his own countrymen from making common cause 
with the Spaniards against the Americans, and protested against the landing 
of American troops in places conquered and occupied by the insurgents. 

All correspondence with the chief of the Filipinos, or with anyone under 
him, was thenceforth avoided by the commanding general of the American 
forces, it being his policy not to recognize the insurgents as allies, nor to 
encourage them by any promises as to the future course of the American 
CGrovernment. 

The position of the insurgent forces between General Greene’s brigade and 
the Spanish line made a forward movement on our part impossible, and 
General Greene received instructions to secure a line for his troops by remov- 
ing the insurgents to the right. This was to be done by diplomatic means if 
possible, and by force if necessary. It was accomplished without much 
trouble, although the entire matter was formally referred to Aguinaldo, who 
gave his consent. Greene's lines were then advanced beyond those formerly 
occupied by the insurgents, and the activity on this front brought on an 
engagement on the night of the 31st of July, in which the Tenth Pennsyl- 
vania, which was posted on the left of our line, was principally engaged. 
The result was six men killed and twenty-nine wounded in this regiment ; in 
the other regiments engaged four men were killed, including Captain Richter 
of the First California, and four wounded. 

This attack was made at night, and like all attacks of similar character, 
accomplished nothing but the expenditure of ammunition and the unneces- 
sary killing and wounding of a number of men. — It is estimated that on this 
oceasion the American forces fired nearly 60,000 rounds of ammunition—the 
Spaniards expending perhaps twice that amount. 

After this attack the construction of trenches was vigorously pushed for- 
ward, although constantly interrupted by the enemy’s fire. The rainy season 
had now commenced, and with the exc ption of the beach along the bay, and 
the roads, which were narrow, there were ho avenues of approach to the City 
of Manila. On either side of the roads were rice or paddy fields, which were 
covered with water to a depth of three or four feet, and intersected with 
ditches carrying water to a much greater depth. 

After the arrival of General McArthur’s brigade, on the 31st of July, it was 
found necessary to re-inforce General Greene’s command, and McArthur’s 
brigade was used for this purpose. 

The landing from the transports was accomplished under great difficulties. 
The vessels were at anchor off Cavité, five miles from the point where it was 
desired to land the men, and it was necessary to employ native lighters, or 


cascos, or stnall steamers to move the men to the landing-place, and then dis- 
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embark them through the surf or run head on to the beach.  C 
squalls had made this landing very difficult. The same difficulties 
perienced In ] n«ling supplies. There were ho hors s. 

On the 7th of August General Merritt and Admiral Dewey united 
to the Governor-General of the Philippines, saving that after the exp 


forty-eight hours from the time of its rec ipt an attack might be mac 
works ; and this attack might be precipitated if the night attacks on 

of the Spaniards continued to be made. The Governor-General of t! 

pines Was cautioned, under the circumstances, to remove the wor 
children and non-combatants from the city. His reply to this was 
had no means of removing them from the city to a place of safety, b 
Manila being surrounded by the Americans and Filipinos. 

On August 9th General Merritt and Admiral Dewey called for th 
der of Manila and the Spanish forces under the command of the G 
General. The Governor-General replied that he had submitted the s 
to the Counsel of Defense, and they asked time to consult with the ly 
ernment through Hong Kong. This request was declined. 

On the 15th of August, all the troops being in position at an early 
the morning, the attack on the right of the Spanish intrenchments 
combined forces of the army and navy, was commenced. It was agi 


the navy should begin 





the attack by opening a 
bombardment upon the line 

of the Spanish intrench- 
ments, starting at the 
right, and enfilading them 
as far as possible. This | 
attack was made, and after 


continuing for an hour the 





troops of Generals Greene 
and MeArthur advanced. 
After severe fighting upon | 
his front, General Greene | 
succeeded in turning the | 
Spanish intrenchments, en- 
tered on the right flank of 
the Spanish line, and occu- 
pied the line for a consider- 
able distances General 
MeArthur advanced on the 
Paco Road, and after con- 
siderable fighting succeeded 
in carrying the intrench- 
ments in his front, the 
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toward the walled city. In a very short time after this general advance 
the Spaniards displayed a flag of truce and expressed their willingness 
to surrender. A> foree of nearly 1,000 troops which had retreated from 
Santa Ana through Paco were met at the Paco Road and surrendered to 
General Greene. 

In taking possession of Manila, the troops had been directed, just so soon 
as the Spaniards should surrender, to do everything possible to prevent the 
insurgents from entering the city. It was pretty well understood that if the 
insurgents should succeed in entering, they would commit depredations of 
rapine and looting unheard of in civilized warfare. Thus the American troops 
had really a double duty to perform. They performed it thoroughly, and 
finally occupied the walled city, together with the suburbs in which resided 
the colonial inhabitants of Manila. They succeeded in’ preventing outrage of 
any description, so far as can be ascertained. 

As soon as the white flag was displaved by the Spaniards, General Merritt 
proceeded at once to what answers to the description of the City Hall of an 
American city, and there met the Spanish Commander-General Jaudanes, 
where the terms of capitulation were made out in rough and agreed to. In 
the meantime the Spanish troops were still occupying the lines furthest from 
the bay, and they remained in that position, keeping the insurgents in check 
until the following day, when they were relieved by American troops sent out 
for the purpose, 

Aguinaldo, from my knowledge of him, does not appear to make any great 
claims to military genius. Hitherto he has confined his attention rather to 
politics, diplomacy, or statesmanship. A nephew or a cousin of his—named 
Luna, I believe—is the real head of the peace establishment of the Filipino 
military. That is, he is Secretary of War. 

Aguinaldo derives his principal importance among the Filipinos from the 
fact that he was accredited, so to speak, by the United States Consuls at 
Singapore and Hong Kong, as the man with whom the United States would 
co-operate in establishing a government. While even this informal recogni- 
tion is now understood to have been a mistake, yet, with the light those offi- 
clals had at the time of the occurrence, it was perhaps natural enough. 

If Aguinaldo were now to be left in control of the government of the Philip- 
pines, and the United States were to withdraw, it is most probable that abler 
men would rise and dispute his authority, bringing on all imaginable compli- 
cations, and a possible revolution, 

Among Aguinaldo’s officers, Brigadier-General Pio del Pilar, who was in 
command of one of the zones adjacent to the City of Manila, is regarded as a 
great scoundrel, Sandico is just the opposite, being one of the cleverest of the 
Filipino leaders, an.lis a straightforward man, with a clear understanding of the 


limitations of his people. The ranking officer is Riego de Dios, who bears a 


good reputation. Major-General Ricati, who commanded the zone south of 
Manila, is another able officer. Noriel, a good-humored young man, has won 
the reputation of being a good soldier. Estrella, who commanded the forces 
in Cavité, has also a reputation for honesty, if not for ability. Young Gregorio 
del Pilar has a good education, but he has a great deal to learn about the art 
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and science of war. Most of Aguinaldo’s adjutants are young and clever fel- 
lows, belonging to the best Filipino families, 

The rank and file of the insurgents undcr Aguinaldo are mostly armed with 
the Mauser rifle, the same arm that the Spanish have—a remarkably good 
gun, with long range and flat trajectory. Some of them, however, are armed 
with the Remington. I caleulated the number of men they had under arms 
by the number of arms I found had been delivered to them from different 
sources, and I concluded they had from twelve thousand to fifteen thousand 
stand of arms. The Filipino troops, for the most part, are mere boys, un- 
drilled and undisciplined. They would fight in the trenches for twenty-four 
hours, and then they would go home, and other levies would take their places. 
There was so little discipline in their army that the captains of the companies 
themselves didn’t know how many men they had in their army. 

The ages of the insurgent Filipinos, I should say, run all the way from 
eleven up to sixty years. A majority of the ranks were very youthful in ap- 
pearance—but the average Filipino of almost any age is youthful-looking, to 
our Western eyes. In stature, the Tagals are small, under-sized and. slight. 
Of course they have the advantage of being acclimatized, require little cloth- 
ing, and live on almost nothing at all. Their food is rice mixed with chicken, 
and the chicken is by no means plentiful. 

Generally speaking, the Filipinos are men that an average American force 
would consider easy to rout or destroy ; and the sequel, in the last few weeks, 
has proved the correctness of such an estimate, 

Our own army in the Philippines is composed of the finest material to be 
found anywhere in America. With the exception of the Tenth Pennsylvania, 
they are mostly Northwestern men—Californians, Oregonians, Minnesotians ; 
there is also a Tennessee regiment, and one from Kansas. This is superb 
material. The men are anxious to learn, very efficient in all the duties that 
they know of, and among the officers are some very excellent soldiers. —Dur- 
ing the time we were refitting at San Francisco, I sent my staff officers out to 
live with the different brigades in camp, and instruct the men and the officers 
in their duties, and we found them always tractable, eager to learn, and supe- 
rior material in every way. 

In fact, there was no very great difference at that time between the volun- 
teers and the regulars. Our regulars were largely composed of new troops— 
that is, the recent additions to their ranks—but they had officers who were 
instructed and to an extent experienced. In a number of instances, similar 
conditions prevail d in the volunteer regiments. The First Colorado regiment 
was commanded by Colonel Hale, a West Point graduate, and a very abl 
military man. The Thirteenth Minnesota, which regiment I applied for, was 
a regiment of the National Guard of Minnesota, and commanded by Colonel 
Reeve, who was a National Guardsman of marked and superior abilities. Hale 
and Reeve have both since been made brigadier-generals on my recommen- 
dation, and they are now commanding brigades at Manila. 

The United States military force now in the Philippines is about twice as 
large as that which I commanded there. In other words, there are at pre sent 


about 20,000 men, The latter number is my original estimate of the require- 
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EMILIO AGUINALDO, MILITARY DICTATOR OF THE FILIPINOS, 
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ment before starting for Manila last summer. This force I expected > ould 


he provided, with a large seasoning of regular troops ; but it was not sible 
at the time to get the regulars I wanted. Some have been sent s Ih- 
creasing the size of the regular companies, so that the regular force out there 
now is quite il respectable one. 
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intended to subjugate the Philippine Islands, and establish an effeetive mili- 
tary government over them. — It will be necessary, of course, to garrison the 
different islands. But in the course of a little time we can absorb the native 
troops into our army, so that one-third of the force named—say 10,000 of our 
men to 20,000 of the Filipinos or natives—would make quite a sufficient army 
there. This is the policy successfully pursued by England in India, and in 
all her colonial possessions. The Sirdar Kitchener, in his advance on Omdur- 
man, took all his prisoners and put them in his ranks. and they made as good 
soldiers as any natives he had. 

The question as to what effect the South Sea tropical climate will have upon 
American soldicrs fresh from our temperate or wintry zones, is important, but 
not necessarily alarming. My own observation in the Philippines was, that 
so long as our men took care of themselves and followed the instructions given 
them in regard to clothing, food, and exposure to the noonday sun or the 
night air, they were remarkably healthy. We had very little sickness. There 
are no epidemic fevers—such as yellow fever—in Manila, and the climate is 
cooler than that of Hong Kong or the adjacent portions of China. —Person- 
ally, | had not a day’s sickness, and everybody I knew who took care of 
himself got along very well. Such is conspicuously the case with Admiral 
Dewey, and on his fleet; sick men there are almost as scarce as killed or 
wounded, Of course, in the navy they have the advantage of living indoors 
and carrying their houses with them, The army is necessarily more exposed. 
For two weeks General Greene and his brigade were in the trenches up to 
their middles in water the greater part of the time—that is, while on picket 
duty. 

But to offset these hardships, our troops in the Philippines were well sup- 
plied. IT heard no complaint of the commissary supplies ; and, moreover, hy 
means of the bamboo which grows in great profusion in that country, the 
men made themselves cots, raised above the ground—an important precaution 
insisted upon by the doctors—and in that way escaped much discomfort and 
sickness. After the fall of Manila, when the reaction had set in, there was 
rather a lower average of health—perhaps the men became less careful of 
themselves. Yet while I was in Manila—up to September—there was very 
little sickness—not a greater percentage than would be found among the same 
number of men anywhere, 

From the accounts of the recent operations around Manila—February 5th 
to 15th—it appears that everything is proceeding very satisfactorily there. 
Our taking the Water Works, and holding them, is in itself a very important 
matter, because the dry season is now on, and if they were cut off from their 
water supply Tam afraid the health of our troops would suffer greatly. As it 
is, the water supply of Manila is exceptionally good—better, in fact, than in 
most cities of Europe. This superior and abundant water supply was pro- 
vided by a private benefactor, and not by the wisdom or liberality of the 
Spanish colonial government. It is drawn from the river Mariguina, or San 


Mateo, which joins the Pasig a little below the lake. There is a pumping sta- 
tion at the river, and a reservoir beyond the heights of Santa Mesa and San 
Juan del Monte, between which the aqueduct makes its way down to the city. 
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DEADLY EFFECT © 
LAND FORCES UNDER GENERAL MERRITT IN THE TAKING OF MANILA, AUGUST 15TH, 1S9S 


This photograph shows a room in the fortress where forty Spanish soldiers were killed by the exple 


an American shell, after it had penetrated seven feet of solid masonry. 








SQUAD OF SPANISH PRISONERS, SURRENDERED TO GENERAL GREENE BEFORE MAN A, 


avGusT 151TH, 1898.—AMERICAN OFFICER IN CHARGE, 
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In brief, from what experience and knowledge I have, I am inclined to be 
as optimistic as ever regarding our flag in the Philippines. I think the present 
excitement and occupation of the troops is a very good thing, and keeps them 
from becoming homesick. After peace was established, and it appeared noth- 
ing more was to be done, a good many of the men wanted to come home. Of 
course, those who wanted to come home were louder in their clamors than 
those who were willing or desired to stay. I have noticed that a great many 
of the regulars in this country have asked to join the regiments ordered to 
Manila, as being a particularly desirable service. That in itself is a good sign. 
It is an indication that we may become very good colonists after a little expe- 
rience ; and we have the advantage of some very useful object lessons in what 
the English have accomplished, and are now at. It is difficult to sympathize 
with those who foresee insuperable obstacles in the way of our establishing a 
military government on the lines already laid down. 

Regarding the Filipinos themselves, I think they are only to be really im- 
pressed by force. Our deliberation in making a demonstration of power and 
authority was what made them so ‘‘cocky.’’ They had an idea that our de- 
lay resulted from doubt or timidity. The effect, therefore, of our recent 
victories will be probably to suppress the insurrection altogether. It is not 
likely, after this decisive blow, that there can be another attack in force by 
the insurgents. They must have staked everything upon that dash at Manila. 
They were pretty well prepared for it, too, and doubtless had an idea it would 
be a great success ; hence their present demoralization. 

The sentiment of the Philippine population, as a whole, is scarcely to be 
judged from the action of Aguinaldo and his army. Quite a large and repre- 
sentative portion of the Filipinos were favorable to American control. What 
changes may have taken place during the last few months, I cannot tell. 1 
am confident, however, that those who were originally favorable will now 
shortly come back to their former state of mind. 

The results and lessons of the recent fighting will prove wholesome in many 
Ways. There can be no doubt about that. 
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AGUINALDO, AND THE FILIPINO ENVOYS. 


NMILIO AGUINALDO Y FAMY, the Filipino leader who, after the 
|. American victory over the Spaniards, organized his compatriots of 
Luzon upon the basis of an ‘‘ independent republic,’’ with himself 
president and commander-in-chief of the army, is to-day only in the thirtieth 
vear of his ag Among Aguinaldo’s chief counselors is Felipe Agoncillo, 


who for some months past has been active in the dissemination of |] ilipino 
propaganda in Europe and America. Last January, a few weeks before 
Aguinaldo’s rash attack upon Manila, and Agoncillo’s simultaneous hurried 
departure from Washington, this astute and cultured Filipino en com- 
municated to Frank Lesiie’s PopuLar Monruty a number of photographie 
documents ’’ of rare interest. These include the portrait of Aguinaldo, and 
pictures relating to his glorification as ‘‘ Liberator’’ last summer, when he 
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held forth in dictatorial state at Bacoor, as alluded to by General Merritt in 
his article published in the opening pages of this number. We publish 
also portraits of Agoncillo, and his secretary, Sixto Lopez. 

As a specimen of Aguinaldo’s ability in the rdle of a ‘‘ Young Napoleon ”’ 
of the Philippines, we may quote from his letters to General Otis, regarding 
the release of Spanish prisoners held by the insurgents. It appears that 
(ieneral Otis threatened Aguinaldo with arrest if he persisted in his refusal to 
release Spanish civil functionaries and monks held prisoners by the insur- 
vents. (reneral Otis advised Aguinaldo to surrender these people, and when 
Aguinaldo wrote explaining his reasons for holding them, General Otis made 
a stronger request. Aguinaldo refused to comply, and then General Otis 
made the demand for the release of the prisoners, and threatened to arrest 
Aguinaldo if he refused. The first letter of Aguinaldo follows : 

‘*GENERAL Otis: It isa pleasure for me to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of yesterday, and Tam persuaded that the observations made by 
you were learned ina free land. First let me tell you that it is not my 
policy to make prisoners of women or children. No nun has ever been held 
prisoner by the Filipino forces. If among our prisoners is found a child 
or woman, it is because these persons have elected to remain with their father 
or husband. Some prisoners of this class are supported out of the Filipino 
Treasury. 1 know that this is apparently a violation of the rules and usages 
of war as practiced by civilized nations, but I think it is a policy dictated by 
principles of humanity. These women and children may have their liberty 
if they desire it. 

‘You declare that the Spanish civil functionaries and the Spanish monks 
may not be imprisoned without violation of the rules of international law. 
We have never made prisoners of the Spanish secular clergy, but have cap- 
tured and imprisoned the monks. I feel that on this subject the foreign mind 
has been very much misled. I desire to remind you that Spanish civil function- 
aries and Spanish monks are such in name only. At the beginning of the 
war between America and Spain, General Augustin organized the civil em- 
ployés into armed corps, and they continued to bear arms against the 
Philippine people. It is true that they did not go much into the fields of battle, 
but they were useful to Spain in harassing and torturing unarmed and _ inof- 
fensive Filipinos. These people subjected thousands of my people to cruel, 
unnatural and unnecessary tortures, 

‘‘In the matter of the Spanish monks, permit me to tell you that they 
have done more than any other class in enslaving our people. In times of 
peace this class has levied tribute from my people. The canon laws of the 
foman Catholic Church forbid that monks shall take up arms, enter the mil- 
itary service or actively participate in politics. The Spanish monks in the 
Philippines have done all these things. They have long deceived the Vati- 
can. When the secular clergy, who are Filipinos, sought to bring the abuses 
to the attention of the high authorities in the Church, they were persecuted 
and tortured by the monks and the powerful religious corporations. These 
monks pretended to the Spanish authorities that to them was due, in the main, 


the subjection of the Filipinos and the maintenance of Spanish sovereignty in 
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these islands. The Spanish functionaries, who were cognizant of this decep- 
tion, did not disclose it, as they were in the hire of the rich ecclesiastical cor- 
porations. The leading cause of the Philippine revolution may be attributed 
justly to the machinations of these alleged men of God, 

‘General, in view of the history of these monks, and the power which by 
reason of their gold they are able to exercise over certain classes of weak and 
fanatical Filipinos, it is not good public policy that they should be allowed 
their liberty at this time. I believe that the Philippine republic must restrain 
the civil functionaries till such time as they shall be deported, and shall keep 
the monks in confinement till they shall be forced by the Vatican to abstain 
from politics in these islands. It is neither hate nor revenge which impels 
me to maintain these persons in confinement. Their imprisonment is dic- 
tated by public policy. My people demand that these men be held as 
prisoners, and I can but obey their will. 

ai | you will present these views and reasons to the free people of America, 
I know that you will carn the love and good will of the people of the 
Philippine Islands.’’ 

In reply to the demand of General Otis for the delivery of the ‘prisoners, 
Aguinaldo wrote as follows : 

‘‘In my previous letter [ explained to you my_ reasons for holding the 
persons indicated as prisoners of war, You say that, according to the rules 
of international law, men should not be held as prisoners of war unless they 
have actually borne arms in the service of the enemy. — This is my contention. 
The Spanish civil functionaries and the monks have borne arms: against my 
people. My conduct has been conformable to the principles you lay down, 
In addition to actually bearing arms, the civil functionaries and the monks 
have aided and abetted in every way within their power the enemies of my 
people. If you will read the Spanish newspapers printed at Manila, you will 
find therein verification of what I tell you with regard to the conduct of the 
monks and civil functionaries during the Philippine revolution. The monks 
threw away their sacred robes, violated our women and made slaves of de- 
fenseless Filipinos. They confiscated the property of my people. In my 
treatment of these men 1 am not moved by motives of vengeance. It is a 
notorious fact that these monks served as officers of volunteers. There was 
one volunteer corps recruited altogether from monks. Convents and monas- 
teries were transformed into forts and arsenals. Many arms and much 
ammunition were taken from these places by my troops. 

‘*T have followed the principles of international law as laid down by Fiore, 
Martens, Bluntschli and others. These writers hold that any person who 
goes forth to war as a part of the force of an enemy may be held as a 
prisoner. The ‘Encyclopedia Hispano-Americano’ says : ‘All who form a 
part of the enemy’s force, even including newspaper correspondents and 


troops of the commissary department, may be held as prisoners of war.’ 

‘* Even if I have no right under the rules of international law to hold these peo- 
ple as prisoners, I certainly have this right under the rules of reprisal, as I wish 
to compel the Spaniards to release the Filipinos held prisoners and to avenge 
the horrid tortures inflicted on Filipinos who fell into the hands of the enemy. 








AGUINALDO, AND THE FILIPINO ENVOYS. 


opez, Secretary. Felipe Agoncillo 


\GUINALDO’S CHIEF ENVOY TO THE UNITED STATES. 


“As Lsaid in my previous letter, the rules of international la 


silent before the just and righteous cause of a people engaged in the st 


their independence, Although the Filipinos have not been recogni 
cultured nations, they have the glory of having obeyed all the ru 
us practiced by those high nations.”’ 
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THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA, AND RUINS OF THE CLAUDIAN AQUEDUCT. 


THE ROMANCE OF ROME, 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. * 


XHE Rome we see to-day owes its mystery, its sadness and its charm to six 
and twenty centuries of history, mostly filled with battle, murder and 
sudden death, deeds horrible in that long-past present which we try to 

call up, but alternately grand, fascinating and touching now, as we shape our 
scant knowledge into visions and fill out our broken dreams with the stuff of 
fancy. In most men’s minds, perhaps, the charm lies in that very confusion 
of suggestions, for few indeed know Rome so well as to divide clearly the 
truth from the legend in her composition. Such knowledge is. perhaps alto- 
gether unattainable in any history ; it is most surely so here, where city is 
built upon city, monument upon monument, road upon road, from the heart of 
the soil upward—the hardened lava left by many eruptions of life ; where the 
tablets of Clio have been shattered again and again, where fire has eaten, 
and sword has hacked, and hammer has bruised ages of records out of 
existence, where even the race and type of humanity have changed and have 
been forgotten twice and three times over. 

Therefore, unless one have half a lifetime to spend in patient study and deep 
research, it is better, if one come to Rome, to feel much than to try and know 
a little, for in much feeling there is more human truth than in that dangerous 

: little knowledge which dulls the heart and hampers the clear instincts of 
| natural thought. Let him who comes hither be satisfied with a little history 
and much legend, with rough warp of fact and rich woof of old-time faney, 


* Ave Roma Immortalis. In two yolumes. Published by the Macmillan Co., New York, 
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and not look too « loxely for the perfect sun ig 

of all, where more than half the parts have 

perished forever f 
IULIUS CVESAR. 

Sylla, cold, aristocratic, sublimely ironical 
monster, was Rome’s first absolute and un- 
disputed military lord. ‘Tired of blood, he 
tried reform, invented an aristocratic consti- 
tution, saw that it must fail, and then, to 
the amazement of his friends and enemies, 
abdicated and withdrew to private life, pro- 
tected by a hundred thousand veterans of 
his army, and many thousands of freedmen, 
to die at the last without violence. 

Of the chaos he left behind him, Czesar 
made the Roman Empire. 

The Gracchi. champions of the people, 
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were foully done to death. Marius and CANS JULIE CHBAl 

Sylla, tearing the proud republic to pieces Se NCONSERYATORE. 
for their own greatness, both died in their beds, the one of old age, the other 
of disease. There is no irony like that which often ended the lives of great 
Romans. Mareus Manlius, who saved the Capitol from the Gauls, was hurled 


to his death from the same rock, by the tribunes of the people, ind Rome’s 
citadel and sanctuary was desecrated by the blood of its preserver. Scipio, of 
Afriea, breathed his last in exile, but Ap- 
pius Claudius, the Decemvir, ed rich 
and honored 





One asks, naturally enough, w Rome 
could hold the civilized nations subjec- 
tion while she was fighting out vil war 
that lasted fifty vears. We hay ut little 
idea of her great military organization, 
after arms became a profession a career. 
We can but call up seattered pictures to 
show us rags and fragments of t] minense 
hosts that patrolled the world th meas- 
ured tread and matchless precisi: f serried 

f rank, in tens and scores and | dreds of 

) thousands, for centuries, shoulder to shoulder 

7 and flank to flank, learning its own strength 

\ : by degrees, till it finally grasped all power, 

1 gave it to one man, and made ¢ is Julius 
: Cesar Dictator of the earth. 

i The greatest figure in all history suddenly 

 Cugpright, Manilla Os springs out of the dim chaos and shines in 

OCTAVIUS AUGUSTUS CHSAR. « undying glory ; the figure of a man so great 


APTER A BUST IN THE BRITICH MUSEUM. = that the office he held means Empire, and 
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the mere name he bore means Emperor to-day in four empires—Cesar, 
Kaiser, Czar, Kaisir—a man of so vast power that the history of humanity 
for centuries after him was the history of those who were chosen to fill 
his place—the history of nearly half the twelve centuries foretold by the 
augur Attus, from Romulus, first King, to Romulus Augustulus, last Emperor. 
He was a man whose deeds and laws have marked out the life of the world 
even to this far day. 

Of all great men who have leaped upon the world as upon an unbroken 
horse, who have guided it with relentless hands, and ridden it breathless to 
the goal of glory, Cresar is the only one who turned the race into the track of 
civilization and, dying, left mankind a future in the memory of his past. He 
is the one great man of all, without whom it is impossible to imagine history. 
We cannot take him away and yet leave anything of what we have. The 
world could have been as it is without Alexander, without Charlemagne, 
without Napoleon ; it could not have been the world we know without Caius 
Julius Cesar. 

Alexander left chaos behind him ; Czesar left Europe, and it may be truly 
said that the crowning manifestation of his sublime wisdom was his choice of 
Octavius—of the young Augustus—to complete the carving of a world which 
he himself had sketched and blocked out in the rough. 


MEDLEVAL ROME, 


Great contrasts lie in the past, between his age and ours. One must guess 
at them, at least if one have but litthe knowledge, in order to understand at 
all the city of the Middle Age and the Rome we see to-day. Imagine it at its 
vreatest, a capital inhabited by more than two millions of souls, filling all 
that is left to be seen within and without the walls, and half the Campagna 
besides, spreading out in a vast dise of seething life from the central Golden 
Milestone at the corner of the temple of Saturn—the god of remote ages, and 
of earth’s dim beginning ; see, if you can, the splendid roads, where to right 
and left the ashes of the great rested in tombs gorgeous with marble and gold 
and bronze ; see the endless villas and gardens and terraces lining both banks 
of the Tiber, with trees and flowers and marble palaces, from Rome to Ostia 
and the sea, and both banks of the Anio, from Rome to Tivoli in the hills : 
conceive of the vast commerce, even of the mere business of supply to feed 
two millions of mouths y picture the great harbor with its thousand vessels— 
and some of those that brought grain from Egypt were four hundred feet long ; 
remember its vast granaries and store-barns and offices; think of the desolate 
Isola Sacra as a lovely garden, of the ruins of Laurentum as an imperial pal- 
ace and park ; reckon up roughly what all that meant of life, of power, of 
incaluable wealth. Mark Antony squandered, in his short lifetime, eight 
hundred millions of pounds sterling, four thousand millians of dollars. Guess, 
if possible, at the myriad million details of the vast city. 

Then let twelve hundred years pass in a dream, and look at the Rome of 
Rienzi. Some twenty thousand souls, the remnant and the one hundredth 
part of the two millions, dwell pitifully in the ruins of which the strongest 
men have fortified bits here and there. The walls of Aurelian, broken and 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE ROMAN FORUM. a a on 
War-worh and full of half-repaired breaches, enclose a desert, il rid too 
wide for its inhabitants, a vast, straggling, heterogeneous mass of buildings in 
every stage of preservation and decay ; splendid temples, mossy and ivy-grown, 
but scarcely injured by time, then wastes of broken brick and mortar ; stern, 
dark towers of Savelli, and Frangipani, and Orsini, and Colonna, dominating 


and threatening whole quarters of ruins ; strange, small churches built of odds 
and ends and remnants not too heavy for a few workmen to move ; broken- 
down aqueducts sticking up here and there in a city that had to drink the 
muddy water of the Tiber because not a single channel remained whole to feed 
a single fountain from the distant springs that had once filled baths for sixty 
thousand persons every day. And round about all, the waste Campagna, 
scratched here and there by fever-stricken peasants to yield the little grain 
that so few men could need. The villas gone, the trees burned or cut down, 
the terraces slipped away into the rivers, the tomps of the Appian Way broken 
and falling to pieces, or transformed into rude fortresses held by wild-looking 
men in rusty armor, who sallied out to fight each other or, at rare intervals to 
rob some train of wretched merchants, riding horses as rough and wild as 
themselves. Law gone, and order gone with it ; wealth departed, and self-respect 
forgotten in abject poverty ; each man defending his little with his own hand 
against the many who coveted it; Rome a den of robbers and thieves ; the 
Pope, when there was one—there was none in the year of Rienzi’s birth 

either defended by one baron against another, or forced to fly for his life. 
Men brawling in the streets, ill clad, savage, ready with sword and knife and 
club for any imaginable violence. Women safe from none but their own 
husbands and sons, and not always from them. Children wild and untaught, 
growing up to be fierce and unlettered like their fathers. And in the midst of 
such a city, Cola di Rienzi, with great heart and scanty learning, laboring 
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tHE FOUNTAIN OF TREVI. Copyright, Macmillan vv. 
to decipher the inscriptions that told of dead and ruined greatness, dreaming 
of a republic, of a tribune’s power, of the humiliation of the Barons, of a res- 
urrection for Italy and of her sudden return to the dominion of the world. 

TREVI. 

The Areh of Claudius carried the Aqua Virgo, still officially called the Acqua 
Vergine, across the highway ; the water, itself, came to be called ‘‘ Trevi.’’ 

The legend that tells how the water was discovered gave it the first name it 
hore. A detachment of Roman soldiers, marching down from Preneste, or 
Palestrina, in the summer heat, were overcome by thirst and could find 
neither stream nor well. A little girl, passing that way, led them aside from 
the highroad and brought them toa welling spring, clear and icy cold, known 
only to shepherds and peasants. They drank their fill and called it Aqua 
Virgo, the Maiden Water. And so it has remained for all ages. But it is 
commonly called ‘Trevi’? in Rome, by the people and by strangers, and the 
name has a ring ot poetry, by its associations. For they say that whoever 
will go to the great fountain, when the high moon rays dance upon the rippling 
water, and drink, and tgss a coin far out into the middle, in offering to the 
genius of the place, shall surely come back to Rome again, old or young, 
sooner or later. Many have performed the rite, some secretly, sadly, heart- 
broken, for love of Rome and what it holds, and others gayly, many 
together, laughing, while they half believe, and sometimes believing alto- 
gether- while they laugh. And some who loved, and could meet only in 
Rome, have gone there together, and women’s tears have sometimes dropped 
upon the silvered water that reflected the sad faces of grave men. 


THE PINCIAN HILL. 
The Pineian hill has always been the favorite home of artists of all kinds, 
and many have lived at one time or another in the little villas that once stood 
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there, and in the houses in the Via Sistina and southward, and up toward the 
Porta Pinciana. Guido Reni, the Carraceci, Salvator Rosa, Poussin, Claude 
Lorrain, have all left the place the association of their presence, and the Zuc- 
cheri brothers built themselves the house which still bears their name, just 
below the one at the corner of the Trinita de’ Monti, known to all foreigners as 
the ‘‘Tempietto,”’ or little temple. But the Villa Medici stands as it did long 
ago, its walls uninjured, its trees grander than ever, its walks unchanged. 
Soft-hearted Baracconi, in love with those times more than with the Middle 
Age, speaks half tenderly of the people who used to meet there, calling them 
collectively a gay and light-hearted society, gentle, idle, full of graceful! 
thoughts and delicate perceptions, brilliant reflections and light charms ; he 
regrets the gilded chairs, the huge built-up wigs, the small sword of the 
‘‘eavalier servente,’? and the abbé’s silk mantle, the semi-platonic friend- 
ships, the jests borrowed from Goldoni, the ‘* pastoral’ seandal, and exchange 
of compliments and madrigals and epigrams, and the brilliant, powdered 
train of that extinct world. 

Whatever life may have been in those times, that world died in a pretty tal- 
leau, after the manner of Watteau’s paintings ; it meant little and accomplished 
little, and though its bright coloring brings it for a moment to the foreground, 
it has really not much to do with the Rome we know nor with the Rome one 
thinks of in the past, always great, always sad, always tragic, as no other city 
in the world can ever be. ‘ 

THE CASTLE OF SANT’ ANGELO, 

To those who know something of Rome's great drama, the Castle Sant’ 
Angelo is the most impressive of all her monuments Like the Colosseum, 
it stands out in its round strength alone, sun-gilt and shadowy brown 
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the profound sky. Like the great Amphitheatre, it has been buffeted in the 
storms of ages and is war-worn without, to the highest reach of a mounted 
man, and dinted above that by every missile invented in twelve hundred 
years, from the slinger’s pebble or leaden bullet to the cannon ball of the 
French artillery. Like the Colosseum, it is the crestless trunk of its former 
self. But it has life in it still, whereas the Colosseum died to a ruin when 
Urban the Eighth showed his successor how to tear down the outer wall and 
build a vast palace with a hundredth part of the great theatre. 

Sant’ Angelo isa living fortress yet, and nearly a thousand years have passed, 
to the certain knowledge of history, since it was ever a single day unguarded 
by armed men. Thirty generations of men at arms have stood sentry within 
its gates since Theodora Senatrix, the strong and sinful, flashed upon history 
out of impenetrable darkness, seized the fortress and made and unmade Popes 
at her will, till, dying, she bequeathed the domination to her only daughter, 
and her name to the tale of Roman tyranny. 

The Castle has been too often mentioned to warrant long description of it 
here, even if any man who has not lived for years among its labyrinthine 
passages could describe it accurately. The great descending corridor leads in 
a wide spiral downward to the central spot where Hadrian lay, and in the 
vast thickness of the surrounding foundations there is but stone, again stone 
and more stone. From the main entrance upward the fortress is utterly irreg- 
ular within, full of gloomy chambers, short, turning staircases, dark prisons, 
endless corridors ; and above are terraces and rooms where much noble blood 
has been shed, and where many limbs have been racked and tortured, and 
battlements from which men good and bad, guilty and innocent, have been 
dropped a rope’s length by the neck to feed the crows. 

THE POPE. 

The Popes have always occupied an exceptional position as compared with 

other sovereigns. There is not, indeed, in the history of any nation or com- 








munity any record of an office so 
anomalous. To all intents and 
purposes Christianity is a form of 
socialism, the Church is a de- 
mocracy, and the government of 
the Popes has 
been despotic, 
in the proper 
sense—that is, 
it has been one 
of ‘absolute 
authority.”’ It 
is probably not 
necessary to say 
anything about 
the first state- 
ment, which 
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VILLA BORGILESE 
will be incline d to deny. Pure socialism means community of property com- 
munity of social responsibility, and community of principles. As regards the 


democratic rules by which the Church governs itself, there cannot be two ways 
of looking at them. Peasant and prince have an equal chance of wearing the triple 
crown ; but in history it will be found that it has been more often worn by peas- 
ants than by princes, and most often by men issuing from the middle classes. 
Broadly, the requirements have always been those answered by persor merit 
rather than by any other consideration. The exceptions have perhaps been 
many, and the abuses not a few, but the general principle cannot be denied, and 
the present Pope came to the supreme ecclesiastical dignity by much the same 
steps as the majority of his predecessors. Since his elevation to the pontificate 
the Pecci family have established, beyond a doubt, their connection with the 
noble race of that name, long prominent in Siena, and having an ancient and 
historical right to bear arms and the title of count—a dignity of uncertain 
value in Italy, south of the Tuscan border, but well worth having when it ha’ 
originated in the northern part of the country. 

Joachim Vincent Pecci, since 1878 Pope, under the name of Leo the Thir- 
teenth, was born at Carpineto, in the Volscian hills, in 1810. Born and bred in 
the keen air of the Volscian uplands, he is a southern Italian, but of the moun- 
tains, and there is still about him something of the hill people. He has the 
long, lean, straight, broad-shouldered frame of the true mountaineer, the 
marvelously bright eye, the eagle features, the well-knit growth of strength, 
traceable even in extreme old age ; and in character there is in him the well- 
balanced combination of a steady caution with an unerring, unhesitating de- 
cision, which appears in those great moments when history will not wait for 
little men’s long phrases, when the pendulum world is swinging its full stroke, 
and when it is either glory or death to lay strong hands upon its weight. 
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But when it stops for a time, and hangs motionless,the little men gather about 
it, and touch it boldly, and make theories about its next unrest. 

In the matter of physique, there is, indeed, a resemblance between Leo the 
Thirteenth, President Lincoln and Mr. Gladstone—long, sinewy men all three, 
of a bony constitution and indomitable vitality, with large skulls, high cheek- 
hones, and energetic jaws—all three men of great physical strength, of pro- 
found capacity for study, of melancholic disyx sition, and of unusual eloquence. 
It might almost be said that these three men represent three distinct stages of 
one type—the real or material, the intellectual and the spiritual. 

Leo the Thirteenth probably approaches as nearly to real superiority as 
any great man now living. As a statesman, his abilities are admitted to be 
of the highest order ; as a scholar, he is undisputedly one of the first Latinists 
of our time, and one of the most accomplished writers in Latin and Italian 
prose and verse ; as a man, he possesses the simplicity of character which 
almost always accompanies greatness, together with a healthy sobriety of tem- 
per, habit and individual taste rarely found in those beings whom we might 
call ‘* motors’? among men. It is commonly said that the Pope has not 
changed his manner of life since he was a simple bishop. 

Since 1870 the Pope has not conducted the solemn services either in Saint 
Peter's or in the Sixtine Chapel. The only services of this kind in which he 
takes part are those held in the Sixtine Chapel on the anniversary of the death 
of Pius the Ninth, and on the anniversary of his own coronation, March 3rd. 
At these two functions there are also present the Sacred College, the bishops 
and prelates, the Roman nobility, the Knights of Malta, the Diplomatic 
Corps in full dress, and any foreign Catholic royal princes who may chance to 
be in Rome at the time. At the *‘ public’’ consistories, held with great pomp 
in the Sala Regia, the Pope gives the new hat to each new cardinal ; but there 
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THE BRIDGE AND CASTLE OF SANT ANGELO—DOME OF ST. PETER'S IN THE DISTANCE, 
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ST. PETER S, AND THE VATICAN, 

are also ‘* private” consistories held in the beautiful Sala <del Concistoro, near 

the hall of the Swiss Guards, at the entrance to the Pope’s apartments 

[In Holy Week, in order to meet the wants of the many eminent and devout 
Catholics who then flock to Rome, the Holy Father celebrates mass two or 
three times in the Sala Ducale, which is then turned into a chapel. During 
these masses motetts are sung by the famous Sixtine choir, under the direction 
of the old Maestro Mustafa, once the greatest soprano of the century, but at 
the same time so accomplished a musician as to have earned the common 
name of ‘‘ Palestrina redivivus.’? It is to be regretted that he has never 
allowed any of his beautiful compositions to be published. 

The ‘‘ pontifical court,’ as it is called, consists (1898) of Cardinal Ran polla, 
the Secretary of State; Cardinal Mario Mocenni, the pro-prefect of the Holy 
Apostolic Palaces, a personage of the highest importance, who has sole control 
of everything connected with the Vatican palace and all the vast mass of ad- 
joining buildings ; the Maggiordomo, who, besides many other functions, is 
the manager of the museums, galleries and inhabited apartments ; the Maestros 
di Camera, who nearly corresponds to a master of ceremonies, and superin- 
tends all audiences ; the almoner and manager of the Papal charities, assisted 
by a distinguished priest, who is also a lawyer, formerly secretary to the well- 
known Monsigno cle Merode : il monk of the Dominican order, who super- 
vises the issuing of books printed at the Vatican; a chief steward ; for 
private secretaries, who take turns of service lasting a week for each, 


ir 


re 

always with the Pope ; and, finally, the chief of the Vatican police. Moreover, 

his Holiness has his private preacher, who delivers sermons’ before in) 

Advent and Lent, and his confessor, both of whom are always Capuchin monks, 
in accordance with a very ancient tradition. 

It must not be supposed by the uninitiated that these few persons in any 

way represent the central directive administration of the Catholic Chure! On 
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the contrary, the only one of them who is occupied in that larger field is Car- 
dinal Rampolla, the Secretary of State. The others are, strictly speaking, the 
chief personages of the Pontifical household, as we should say. 

Outside of Italy the position of Leo the Thirteenth in Rome is not generally 
understood. Most people suppose that the expression ‘the prisoner in the Vat- 
iecan,’’ which he applies to himself, and which is very generally applied to him 
by the more ardent of Italian Catholics, is a mere empty phrase, and that his 
confinement within his small dominion is purely a matter of choice. This is 
not the case, So far as the political theory of the question is concerned, it is 
probable that the Pope would not in any Cause be inclined to appear openly on 
Italian territory unless he showed himself as the official guest of King Hum- 
bert, who would naturally be expected to return the visit. To make such an 
official visit and such an appearance would be in fact to accept the Italian 
domination in Rome, a course which would be contrary to the accepted Cath- 
olic idea of the social basis necessary for the Papacy. It would not necessarily 
he an uncatholie act, however, but it would certainly be an unpapal one. No 
one would expect the ex-Empress of the French, for instance, to live openly 
in Paris, as though the Parisians had never been her subjects, and as though 
she accepted the Republic ina friendly and forgiving spirit. And the case is 
to all intents and purposes exactly identical. 

But this is not all. It is unfortunately true that there is another and much 
better reason why Leo the Thirteenth cannot show himself in the streets of 
Rome. — It is quite certain that his life would not be safe. The enthusiastic 
friends of Italy who read glowing accounts of the development of the new 
kingdom and write eloquent articles in the same strain, will be utterly horri- 
fied at this statement, and will, moreover, laugh to scorn the idea that the 
modern civilized Italian would conspire to take the life of a harmless and un- 
offending old man. They will be quite right. The modern civilized Ttalians 
would treat the Pope with the greatest respect and consideration if he up- 
peared amongst them. Most of them would take off their hats and stand 
aside while he drove by, and a great many of them would probably go down 
upon their knees in the street to receive his blessing. The King, who isa gentle- 
man and tolerant of religious practices, would treat the head of the Church 
with respect. The Queen, who is not only religious, but devout, would hail 
the reappearance of the Pontiff with enthusiasm. But unfortunately for the 
realization of any suoh thing, Rome is not peopled only by modern civilized 
Italians, nor Italy either. There is inthe city a very large body of social dem- 
ocrats, anarchists and the like, not to mention the small nondescript rabble 
which everywhere does its best to bring discredit upon socialistic principles— 
a mere handful, perhaps, but largely composed of fanatics and madmen, peo- 
ple half hysterical from failure, poverty, viee and indigestion of so-called 


‘free thought.’’ There have not been many: sovereigns nowadays whose lives 
have not been attempted by such men at one time or another. 








SAINT PETER’s. 





Involuntarily we conceive that Saint Peter's has always stood where it stands, 
and it becomes at once, in our imaginations, the witness of much which it really 
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wre 
aon 


never saw. Its 


calm scenes 


are mene 
ah: 


meant to outlast 





to omen 


history * one 

thinks that, of 
while the Re a. 
public built hei 
Rome, and Au- ee 


gustus adorned 
it, and Nero 
burned it on the 
other side of thy 
Tiber, the cathe 

dral of the world 
Wis here, looking 


—— 


pi 


on across the yel- 
low water, con- 
scious of its own 
eternity, ana 
solemnly — indif 
ferent to the 
ventures and ad 
ventures of man- 
kind. 

It is hard to 
reduce the great 
building, in im 
agination, to the 
little basilica 


built by C on Copyright, J an Co 
. rove tbo NG 





stantine the sen 


FROM THE PORTRAIT BY LENBACH 


timentalist, on 


the site of Nero’s circus: built by some other man, perhaps, for no one knows 
surely ; but a little church, at best, compared with many of those which St. 
Peter’s dwarfs to insignificance now. To remind men of him, the effigy of 
that same Constantine sits on a marble charger there, on the left, beneath the 
portico, behind the great iron gate, with head thrown back, and lifted hand, 
and marble eyes gazing ever on the cross. Some say that he really embraced 
Christianity only when dying. . 
Now came Constantine, in love with religion and inclined to think Christian- 
ity the best, and made a famous edict in Milan, and it is said that he laid the 
deep foundations of the old Church of Saint Peter’s, which afterward stood 
more than eleven hundred years. He built it over the little oratory of Anack 
tus, whose chapel stood where the saint’s body had lain, under the nearest 
left-hand pillar of the canopy that covers the high altar, as vou go up from 


the door. Constantine’s church was founded, on the south side, within the 
lincs of Nero’s circus, outside of it on the north side, and parallel th its 
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length. Most churches are built with the apse to the east, but Constantine’s, 
like the present basilica, looked west, because from time immemorial the 
bishop of Rome, when consecrating, stood on the further side of the altar from 
the people, facing them over it. And the church was consecrated by Pope 
Sylvester the First, in the year 326, 

The ages slipped on till the church was in bad repair and in danger of 
falling, when Nicholas the Fifth was Pope, in 1450. He called Alberti and 
Rossellini, who made the first plan; but it was the great Julius the Second 
whe laid the first stone of the present basilica, according to Bramante’s plan, 
under the northeast pillar of the dome, where the statue of Saint Veronica now 
stands. The plan was changed many times, and it was not until 1626, on the 
thirteen hundredth anniversary of Saint Sylvester's consecration, that Urban 
the Eighth consecrated what we now call the Church of Saint Peter. 

The heavy leathern curtain falls by its own weight, and the air is suddenly 
changed. A hushed, half-rhythmic sound, as of a world breathing in its sleep, 
makes the silence alive. The light is not dim or ineffectual, but very soft and 
high, and it is as rich as floating gold dust in the far distance, and in the apse, 
an eighth of a mile from the door. There is a blue and hazy atmospheric 
(listance, up in the cupola, a twelfth of a mile above the pavement. 

It is all very big. The longest ship that crosses the ocean could lie in the 
nave between the door and the apse, and her masts from deck to truck would 
starcely top the canopy of the high altar, which looks so small under the 
super-possi ble vastness of the Immense dome. 

The church is not only a real landmark. Astronomers say that if there 
were a building of the same dimensions on the moon we could easily see it 
with our modern telescopes. It is also, in a manner, one of Time’s great 
tnile-stones, of which some trace will probably remain till the very end of the 
world’s life. Its mere mass will insure to it the permanence of the great 
jivramid of Cheops. Its mere name associates it forever with the existence of 
Christianity from the earliest time. _ 


Let us part here, at the threshold of Saint Peter's, not saving farewell to 
Rome, nor taking leave without hope of meeting on this consecrated ground 
again ; but since the city lies behind us, region beyond region, memory over 
memory, legend within legend, and because we have passed through it by 
steps and by stations, very quickly, vet not thoughtlessly nor irreverently, let 
us now go each our way for a time, remembering some of those things, that 
we may know them better if we see them again. 

For a man can no more say a last farewell to Rome than he can take leave 
of eternity. The vears move on, but she waits ; the cities fall, but she stands ; 
the old races of men lie dead in the track wherein mankind wanders always 
between two darknesses ; yet Rome lives, and her changes are not from life to 
death, as ours are, but from one life to another. A man may live with Rome, 
laugh with her, dream with her, weep with her, die at her feet ; but for him 
who knows her there is no good-bye, for she has taken the high seat of his 
heart, and whither he goes, she is with him, in joy or sorrow, with wonder, 
longing or regret, as the chords of his heart were tuned by his angel in heaven. 























THE LEGEND OF MIRATZALU. 


By JEAN RAMEAI 


GREAT Hairy Man, in a far-distant year, 
i Miratzalu called, 
7 A Great Hairy Man, dark, ugly and 


drear 


The dogs in his tracks howled their lives 


out for fear, 
The birds that espied him were stricke 
appalled, 
Their eyes shriveled up as t 11ec 


“nh, 


The toads spurned his footsteps and loathing 


expired 
rhe panthers untame 


From his presence unclean and_ repellant 
retired 
Though his heart with deep pass vas 
tenderly fired 
And he spake to Eve’s daughters—their 
spirits were shamed, 
So they wept in death’s grip by his side 
Miratzalu saw, on a pale night in M 
Blonde Ismay, the Q 
Fair Ismay, all perfumed, who crossed his 
lone way 
Seven Ethiops guarding her baldacl gay 
In a bright golden car, which grandly 
fourteen 
White elephants lazily drew 
Then Miratzalu said: ‘‘Oh, I e thee. 
mv sweet 
And Ismay, the Quee 
Neath her diadem paled, and s shook 
in her seat 
And, feeling death nigh, sent a mons 
most fleet . 
To Kalitzar, the Headsman, whose scimitar 
keen 
Cuts a neck as the herb wet th dew. 
“ Quick, gird thee, my headsman, this mon- 


ster thou’lt slay !”’ 
And the Great Hairy Man 


That none might behold his dread features 


by day, 
Was led in the night to the desert vay 


Yet, lo! of sweet light, through the clouds 
a full span 
Slipt down from the brow of the moon 
* Done into English by Reuben Briggs Davenport 
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On him her fair face 'twixt the curtains opaque 
Shed a pitying look ,; 
And quickly two tears did his hot eyelids slake 
And he pleaded: ‘*Oh, Headsman, my sole teave to take 
Of the one tender gaze that my foulness can brook 
{ pray thee but grant me this boon !” 





Then Kalitzar, the Headsman, his great sword put by ; 
And, exalted and grave, 
Miratzalu stretched his clasped hands to the sky 
And wafted his plaint in a passionate cry, 
That with pure ringing notes his dark bosom outgave 
As the stag to the coy, distant doe. 
He told of his anguish, his spirit’s unrest 
And the Moon heard his prayer ; 
For tenderly now yearned her own virgin breast 
For the black arms that never—ah! never had prest 
\ loved one: so, naively, to heal his despair, 
She sought his dim station below ! 


Lo! a Being there glowed ’neath the tear-jeweled face— 
Full of tenderness now, 
And her luminous arms in a mystic embrace 


Miratzalu took, while joy-notes in space 
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Were rapturously heard, as she kissed the dark brow 
Of the Monster, the Great Hairy Man. 
\nd ’neath the sweet touch of the Moon’s luscious lip— 
Oh, miraculous spell! 
His fonlness had vanished, as sun-god doth sip 
The night-damp from blossoms that helplessly dip 
In the fen: and before him Kalitzar straight fell, 
\s were it the great Tartar Khan ! 


And the Queen was made whole of her malady, when 
They told her of this: 
And her heart was deep-moved, and sobbingl\ then: 
‘TL love thee, Miratzalu, fairest of men! 
Take my rare ring of gold, take my crown for a kiss 


Be my master, my lover, my king! 


f Wee. peti, Bg caleater 











But Miratzalu said, in his sovereign tone, 
To Her Suppliant Grace 

The Moon is my sweetheart, my mistress, my own!” 

So he chants in the wind, where he dwells quite alone 


Pill at midnight he’s clasped in the Moon’s fond embrac 
Like a star in a nebulous ring. 




















THE OLD PARSONAGE, NAZARETH. 


N Christmas Eve, 1741, a party of German Moravians, 
seventeen in number, were assembled in a small 
log cabin on the banks of the Lehigh River, in Penn- 

sylvania, to celebrate the anniversary of Christ’s birth. Among them were 

Count Nicholas Louis von Zinzendorf and his daughter, Benigna, who had 

just arrived in this country from England. 

Adjoining the cabin was an humble stable, and, in the course of the 
festivities, Count Zinzendorf entered it with his followers, and sang with great 
ardor the hymn beginning : 

‘Nicht aus Jerusalem, sondern Bethlehem 

Aus dem, Komt was mir fromet.’’ 


And thus, according to John Martin Mack, a missionary who was present on 
the occasion, the settlement was christened Bethlehem. 

Although not the earliest colony attempted by the Moravians in the New 
World, Bethlehem was the first one successfully established, and is regarded 
by them as the natal place of their religion on the American continent. 
Indeed, this quaint old town is looked upon with especial reverence by the 
United Brethren ; it is associated with all their most cherished customs and 
traditions, and to it they make pilgrimages from all parts of the land at 
Christmas, Easter and other great festi- 
val occasions. 

The Moravians, or the United Breth- 
ren, as they should properly be called, 
are the oldest Protestant sect claiming 





the Apostolic succession for their min- 
istry. They trace their origin back to 
the Waldenses, who first made their 
appearance in Bohemia in 1176, and, 
finding their doctrines and practices 
acceptable to many of the people of 





OLD INDIAN CHAPEL. that country and Moravia, joined with 
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them in forming a religious society 
known as the Bohemian Brethren. From 
these united people sprung Jolin Huss, 
who, about the year 1400, brought the 
doctrines of the brethren before the 
world, and was finally burned at the 
stake as a heretic on the 6th of July, 
1415. He is regarded as the founder of 
the Moravian Church. 

It was not, however, until the year 
1456 that the brethren were permitted ne sia 
by George Podiebrad, of Bohemia. to MORAVIAN CHURCH, NAZARETH. 
form themselves into an association, designated the Unitas Fratriwmn, and to 
settle in the prin ipality of Litiz. There they struggled on for years iwainst 
civil and ecclesiastical authority, until at last Count Zinzendorf, of Saxony, 


invited them to come and live upon his estate of Berthelsdorf, l { pper 
Lusatia. It is from this time that they date their prosperity as a religious sect. 

On the 17th of June, 1722, a little company of ten Moravians arrived at 
the count’s manor, and immediately began the erection of a house for their 


own accommodation. Such was the humble beginning of ‘*‘ Hernhut,’’ that 
was destined to become one of the most unique religious communities of 
modern times 

One of the principal objects of the Hernhut community was the conversion 
of heathen to Christian- 
ity, and it was not long 
before they began to es- 
tablish foreign missions. 


In 17531 David Net- 







schmann, one of the ten 
original settlers of Hern- 


hut, was sent out to 


MORAVIAN CHURCH, BETHLEHEM, 
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WHITEFIELD HOUSE, WIHLITEFIELD-——EAST VIEW. SISTERS’ HOUSE. 


found a missionary colony on the island of St. Croix, in the Danish West 
Indies. The attempt failed of success. A few years later another colony 
was attempted in Georgia. This also proved unsuccessful. In the mean- 
time, George Whitefield, the famous English Methodist, had come to America 
on a missionary tour, and had purchased 5,000 acres of land at Nazareth, in 
Pennsylvania, on which to establish a colony of the converts he had made 
in England. WHehad carly in the year laid the corner stone of an asylum 
for colored orphans in Georgia, and, in pursuance of his projects for ame- 
liorating the condition of negroes in the Colonies, determined to erect a 
school for colored children on his newly acquired land. 

He accordingly proposed to the Moravians he had met in the Soutn, and 
who were all first-class mechanics, to undertake the work for him. So they 
broke up their settlement in Georgia, which had never been a thriving one, 
and accompanied him to Nazareth. There, early in the year 1740, they 
commenced the erection of the great stone house, now known as the White- 
field House, and occupied by the Moravian Historical Society of Nazareth. 
But before it was completed the great field-preacher became prejudiced 
against the brethren, in consequence of doctrinal differences, and decided to 
expel them from the Nazareth tract. 

About this time Bishop David Nitschmann arrived from Europe with a 
commission to locate a settlement for the Moravians, and purchased five hun- 
dred acres of land at the junction of the Monocacy Creck with the Lehigh 
River. He was joined by the mechanics who had been working for White- 
field, and, early in the year 1741. took possession of his purchase. It is 
recorded that ‘‘ one wintry day this dauntless Moravian, sixty-four years old, 
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who had faced the sharp blasts of bitterest trials and abundant toils, stand- 
ing up to his knees in the snow, sent his trusty ax into the first tree felled 
for the building of Bethlehem.”’ 

The first reinforcement of Europeans which came to join the dozen settlers 
living in the two log cabins that constituted all there was of the town in 
1742, reached the southern bank of the Lehigh at noon of a June day in that 
year. It consisted of fifty-six church members, who had come over from 
England in the ship Catharine, purchased expressly for the purpose by the 





celebrated Moravian Bishop Spangenberg. In Moravian annals these emi- 
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VIEW OF BETHLEHEM, LOOKING SOUTH. 


grants are designated ‘‘the First Sea Congregation,’’ and their descendants 
take the same honorable pride in their ancestry as do those of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who came to New England in the Mayflower in the year 1620 

The pressing need of more colonists to build up the infant settlement 
hastened Zinzendorf’s return to Europe. He arrived in England on the 17th 
of February, 1743, and immediately set about collecting a ship's company, 
and chartering a vessel for the Pennsylvania colony. The company of emi- 
grants, styled in Moravian annals ‘‘the Second Sea Congregation,’’ num- 
bered over one hundred church members, and set sail from Cowes, in the 
ship The Little Strength, on September 27th, 1743, arriving in New York har- 
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bor on the 26th of the following November. It was perhaps the most re- 
markable band of colonists that ever landed on the American continent. 
England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Wendish Lusatia, Bohemia, Moravia, Poland, France, Italy and 
Switzerland were all represented among the pilgrims, who, a few days after 
their arrival, started for their destination on foot, accompanied by wagons 
containing their worldly goods. 

On arriving in Bethlehem thirty young couples, who had been married in 
Hernhut in a solemn service just before starting for Pennsylvania, were 
transferred to the newly finished ‘* Whitefield House,’’ at Nazareth, which 
had been sold to the Moravians, along with the 5,000 acres that surrounded 
it, sometime earlier in the year. Whitefield had been obliged to abandon 
his scheme of colonization for lack of funds to carry it out. As there was no 
highway as yet between the two settlements, ‘‘ the brethren led the way, 
each with his ax in hand to clear the path from obstructions. The sisters 
followed with a simple luncheon.’’ On their arrival at Nazareth they met 
for worship in the hall 
of their new home, which 
was on that occasion con- 
secrated as their future 
sanctuary. Thus Naza- 
reth also became a Mo- 
ravian settlement. 

It has been stated 
above that one of the 
principal objects of the 
society of United Breth- 
ren was the conversion 
of the heathen to Chris- 
tianity. In pursuance of 
this the Moravians of 
Bethlehem lived together 
at first in one general 
community, having all 
things in common. Al- 
though this was not de- 
manded by the rules and 
usages of their society, 
it was rendered necessary 
by their poverty and 
peculiar situation. In- 





deed they could not \ pitts 
have hoped to extend 

their missions among the 
Indians in any other tae Hearse ' | 
way. They placed them- ah 
selves, therefore, under STREET IN NAZARETH. 
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the direction of 
the chiefs of their 


congregation, 
and commenced 
the construction 
of buildings suit- 
able to a com- 
munity life. The 
first of these 
erected was the 
Giemeni Haus, or 
the Congrega- 
tion House, that 
is still standing 
at the corner of 
Church Street 
and Cedar Alley 


Its corner ston 





was laid Septem- 
ber 28th, 1741, 
and it was com- 
pleted during 


the following (: fete SN Ps he — — 
year. It was ; yeas z se, 

originally 4 log YOUNG LADIES SEMINARY COLONIAL HALI 

house, having a steep roof pierced by two stories of quaint dormer-windows ; 
but, in 1868, the _logs were covered with clap-boards, and the old structure 


assumed its present appearance. 

The first church in Bethlehem was a large room on the second floor of this 
building. It is now divided into four apartments, but the stout wooden pil- 
lars that once supported its low ceiling can still be seen in the partition walls. 


Here the brethren held their religious services for nine years, and here also 
the Mohican David, the first Indian convert, was baptized. The lower and 
upper floors were reserved for the ministers and their families, and are still 
used for that purpose. On the 5th of April, 1751, the stone addition to the 
Gremeni Haus, now known as the “Old Chapel,’’ was commenced It was 
the second church in which the congregation held services. 

Directly east of it, and at a right angle, is the stone structure kno is the 
‘€Old School.’’ This was the first Moravian seminary for females, and was 
erected in the years 1745 and 1746. The upper floor was divided into apart- 
ments for the ‘‘ Married Couples,’’ and the lower floor contained their dining 
room and kitchen, and also a kitchen for the ‘‘ Single Brethren.’’ The mid- 


dle floor was reserved for the school. On August 8th, 1742, the corner ston 
of the structure which forms the western end of the present ‘‘Sisters’ House’ 
was laid, and, on the completion of the building in December of the same 
year, it was occupied by the single brethren. It continued to be their 
community house until November, 1784, when they moved their quarters to 
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GABLE END, SISTERS’ HOUSE. 


the central building 


been prepared for their reception some years before. 
community of ‘‘ Single Sisters ’’ that had been hous 





DEAD HOUSE AND CHAPEL, 


f the present seminary for young ladies, which had 


Then that part of the 
ed at Nazareth took pos- 
session of the old build- 
ing. Until 1752 their 
entire community had 
lived in that town ; then 
a wing was added to the 
house above described 
for the accommodation 
of half their number. 
In 1773 another wing was 
erected, and the square 
of community houses 
completed as it now 
stands. For the particu- 
lars concerning these 
buildings I am indebted 
to John Hill Martin’s 
‘* Historical Sketch of 
sethlehem.”’ 

In the early days of the 
Moravian Church the 
sexes were separated as 
much as possible. The 
ministers and their fa- 
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milies, the married couples, the children attending school, the single women 4 
and the single men, had each a separate house assigned to the and, eS | 
although they did not lead a monastic life, they were pledged to a strict ob- af 
servance of the rules and regulations laid down by the chiefs of the ngre i} 
gation. Thus, the ‘‘single sisters’’ were not permitted to pass tl single oe 
brethren’s ’? house, nor were they allowed to look at one anotl f they «. 
chanced to meet by accident. The sisters were forbidden to ment the t 
name of any of the brethren, and thus the two sexes grew up in plete be 
ignorance of one another until the time came for them to marry, n the ; 
contract was arranged entirely by their elders. 

Moreover, they were forbidden any vain show in dress. ‘‘ The straight, Thi 
unlappelled, dark brown coat, the broad-brimmed, low-crowned t the a 
knee-buckled small clothes, the broad, round-toed shoe, were nsistent ‘ 
characteristics of a Moravian brother; whilst the plain drab o1 © silk 
bonnet, the three-ecornered white ’kerchief, the plain silk gown, th mitort- 
able hood-furnished cloak, the stuff shoe, for comfort and conveni were 
the sister’s attire . . . This costume was continued inviolate until 
about 1825: since then the Moravians have not been distinguishal dress 
from any other denomination of Christian people.”’ 

In order to render themselves independent of the outside v | they 
engaged in a great variety of industries. The brethren raised hemp, tlax and ! 
wool, grain of all kinds, from which they made stareh and flow | also 
the famous buckwheat meal, which was in such great demand until recent J 
years. They tanned their own leather, made their own shoes, br their 
own beer, manufactured their own bricks and mortar, and even trived 
their own tools and machinery. The sisters busied themselves in s ning, 
weaving, fulling, dyeing, bleaching, and in embroidery and need rk, at 
which they were adepts. Letters are still preserved in the 
archives of the Bethlehem Economy which contain orders from = 
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merchants in Philadelphia for dress goods for their wives, to be made by the 
Moravian women. 

And as they worked they sang. Bishop Spangenberg, writing in 1746, 
says: ‘‘ Never, since the creation of the world, were there made and sung 
such lovely and holy shepherds’, ploughing, reapers’, thrashing, spinners’, 
knitters’, sewers’, washers’ and other laboring hymns, as by these people. 
An entire farmers’ hymn-book might be made of them.’? The primitive 
Moravians were essentially a musical people. 

In carrying out the work of converting their savage neighbors the brethren 
were animated by a common will. Indeed, they made so many sacrifices, 
and labored so industriously to this end that, in November, 1756, fifteen 
years after the first settlement of the town, they were supporting, or helping 
to support, over one hundred missionaries of both sexes. Their earliest con- 
verts were made among the Indians in their own immediate vicinity ; and, 
in order to keep them under civilizing intluences, the brethren erected for 
their use a chapel and a number of log houses about three miles northwest of 
Bethlehem. This settlement was called Nain, and it proved a considerable 
drain upon the resources of the community in times of peace, and a grave 
responsibility in war times. On the removal of the Indians, in 1765, from 
Nain to the Susquehanna, several of their houses were conveyed to Beth- 
lehem, among them the chapel, which is still standing, in an altered 
condition, in Market Street, west of the Moravian cemetery. 

Bethlehem and Nazareth were frontier towns, and during these troublous 
times great numbers of white settlers resorted to them for safety. Most of 
these people had abandoned their homes on the first approach of the Indians, 
and were entirely destitute. The school houses, mills and barns were 
allotted to them as residences, and the brethren provided them with food 
and clothing ; vet, despite their hospitality, they did not escape persecution 

pa: at the hands of their 
white neighbors. 
The inhabitants of 
the Kittatinny 
valley were exceed- 
ingly embittered to- 
ward them for ac- 
cording their In- 
dian converts pro- 








tection, and even 
accused them of 
being in league with 


‘ 


the French, because 
they refused to en- 
gage in offensive 
warfare, which was 
against the princi- 





ples of their reli- 
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WIDOWS’ HOUSE 


When the Moravians first settled Bethlehem their remoteness from the 
routes of travel rendered an inn unnecessary, but each year had brought a 
larger tide of immigration southward from the populous parts of the prov- 
inces and from abtoad. The country became dotted with farms ; roads wer 
opened in various directions ; and, as Bethlehem lay on the highway con- 
necting the north and east with Philadelphia and Baltimore, a house of en 
tertainment for travelers was greatly needed. This resulted in the construc- 
tion, in 1758, of the Sun Inn—one of the most famous of American hostelries. 

During the Revolution, the Moravians of Bethlehem and Nazareth were 
placed in a very trying position. As it was against the principles of their 
religion to engage in offensive warfare, none of them bore arms on either 
side. The Americans were at first prejudiced against them on this account, 
the more so when it became known that most of their clergy sided with the 


Tories ; but when, in the winter of 1776, Bethlehem became the seat of the 
General Hospital of the Continental Army, and the brethren gave up their 
community buildings to the sick and wounded, supplying them with food 
and clothing, and showing them every act of kindness, public sentiment 
changed in their favor. 

The historian of the Lehigh Valley records that ‘‘ in consequence of the 
removal of the hospital to Bethlehem, in 1776, the place was visited by 
many persons of distinction, among whom were General Washington, the 
Marquis de Lafayette, Count Pulaski, Baron de Kalb, Generals Armstrong, 


Gates, Mifflin and Schuyler, John Hancock, Henry Laurens, Benjamin 
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BOYS’ SCHOOL, NAZARETH. 


Franklin, John Adams and others. It was during this time that Count Pu- 
laski was complimented for his gallantry by a presentation of a banner, em- 
broidered by the ‘Single Sisters’ as a token of their gratitude for the protec- 
tion he had afforded them, surrounded as they were by rough and uncouth 
soldiery.’’ It was borne with the colors of Pulaski’s regiment until he fell 
in the attack upon Savannah in 1779, when it was used as his winding sheet. 
It is now in possession of the Maryland Historical Society at Baltimore. 

After the Revolution, the brethren of Bethlehem, Nazareth and other 
Moravian settlements near by entered upon the Arcadian period of their his- 
tory. They had already cleared their lands, built their towns, and estab- 
lished wise laws for the regulation of their congregations. Their annals from 
this time on are those of a simple, agricultural people, happy in the free 
exercise of their religion, and in the peaceful enjoyment of the wealth 
acquired by their prudence and industry. The life of each community cen- 
tred in its church. It inspired the brethren in their daily avocations, and 
provided the innocent amusements with which they beguiled their leisure 
hours. One of their chief sources of enjoyment was the ‘‘ Love Feasts,’’ 
held in their churches on various festival occasions. This ancient and beau- 
tiful practice has been continued in their congregations since the earliest 
days of Moravianism. 


That a cemetery should be chosen as the scene of a festive gathering, as 


frequently it is at Bethlehem, will probably appear strange to those who are 
unfamiliar with Moravian customs and habits of thought. The grave has no 
terrors for the brethren. The cemeteries in Bethlehem and Nazareth take the 
place of public parks. Women sit on the benches with their sewing, and 
children play among the tombstones under the shade of the trees ; and thus 
the Moravian graveyard becomes a place of cheerful resort to the living as 
well as a tranquil resting place for the dead. Moreover, it is associated with 








BETHLEHEM 


one of the most beautiful observances of their church. On Easte1 
at sunrise, the Moravian congregations assemble in their respective c 
and sing their liturgy to the accompaniment of trombone choirs. 


are deserving of particular mention. One of them bears the 
inscription : 
‘Ix Memory of 
TscHuoorp—aA Moutcan INpDIAN, 
wHo, IN Horny Baptism, Arrit 177TH, 1742, 
RECEIVED THE NAME oO} 
Joun.”’ 


This Christian Indian, under the name of Chingachgook, the 
Uneas, is one of the principal characters in James Fenimore Coop 
of novels, ‘‘ The Leather Stocking Tales.’’ Near his grave, toward 
are interred the remains of Netschmann, the founder of Bethlehem 

The funeral ceremonies of the Moravians are so different from 
every other Christian denomination that they call for more than 


of a brother or sister by- the music of trombones, performed in thi 


designates the sex and 
class to which the de- 
parted belonged, while 
the third is a repetition 
of the first, and is in- 
tended as the believer’s 
response to the sad an- 
nouncement. The coffin 
containing the remains 
of the departed is never 
brought into the church. 
During the funeral serv- 
ices it is placed in the 
‘“dead house ’’—a neat 
little building back of 
the church, and shaded 
by a magnificent weep- 
ing willow. From this 
repository it is carried in 
procession to the ceme- 
tery, where it is interred 
with impressive  cere- 
monies. ‘‘ The mourn- 
ful accompaniment of 
the trombones on such 
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In the Moravian cemetery at Bethlehem there are several tombst« 


mention. In Bethlehem it has long been the custom to announce tl 


the church. ‘‘ The notes are not blown at random,”’ says a writet 
Moravian. ‘* They give utterance, as it were, to a living voice.’’ 
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oceasions,’’ writes John Hill Martin, ‘‘ never fails to remind the hearer of 
the beautiful lines, ‘For the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.’’’ As the Moravians con- 
sider it wrong in principle to grieve for the dead, they never put on 
mourning. 

Christmas is celebrated by the brethren as a season of free, joyous social 
intercourse, during which many old customs are practiced that have long ago 
heen abandoned by other Christian denominations. Wreaths and garlands 
of holly and evergreen are universally used as Christmas decorations ; but 
the Moravians alone have adhered to the practice—brought with them from 
the fatherland—of building elaborate embellishments in their houses. These 
Christmas ‘‘ Putzes,’’ as they are called, are generally miniature representa- 
tions of beautiful scenes in nature—indoor landscapes that in many cases 
display great artistic taste and mechanical ingenuity in their arrangement. 

In the olden time, when the unmarried people of opposite sexes lived 
apart in separate communities, and were not allowed to associate with one 
another, the sweet privilege of falling in love with and courting the young 
lady of his choice was denied the Moravian youth. When a young man 
wished to marry he was obliged to hand in the name of the lady he had 
selected to the chiefs of the congregation. If they deemed the marriage in- 
advisable, recourse was had to the lot to decide the question. This game 
of chance was always entered upon with solemnity and preceded by prayer. 
If the drawing turned out unfavorable to the young man, his hope of marry- 
ing that particular young lady was forever blasted. If it was favorable to 
him, she still had the privilege of refusal. Indeed so many impediments 
were thrown in the way of marriage in the early days of the Bethlehem set- 
tlement that the authorities at Hernhut felt it incumbent upon them to in- 
terfere on behalf of the young people. Accordingly the Rev. Bishop John, 
Baron de Watteville, was sent to America, in 1756, to unite fourteen couples 
in marriage. The ceremonies were all performed at one and the same time 
by different ministers in the old place of worship in the second story of the 
Gement Haus in the presence of the whole congregation. 

From the founding of Bethlehem, in 1741 to 1844, every foot of ground in 
the town was owned by the Moravian community, and no outsider could 
buy an inch of it. But on January 11th, 1844, this exclusiveness was 
abolished by an act of the church council ; the town was thrown open to 
others, and lots were sold to all who wishsd to buy. This was the begin- 
ning of modern Bethlehem—a town of 20,000 inhabitants and churches of 
every religious denomination. Although the change has operated unfavora- 
bly tothe continuance of ancient Moravian customs and traditions, so that 
many beautiful practices of the early brethren are gradually falling into dis- 
use, Bethlehem is still the headquarters of Moravianism in America. 
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O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


‘ 


By EGERTON CASTLE, AUTHOR OF THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC 


Sjnopsis cf Preceding Chapters. 


THE time of the opening of the story is the year 1829. Edward Warrender, an aristocratic y English 
man, traveling on the continent of Europe, receives a letter announcing the sudden death of his uncle, t Duke of 
Rochester, and the young man’s succession to the title and estates. He will formally enter upon t cession 
and its responsibilities one month hence, the date of his coming of age. In the meantime the Duke of 
Rochester determines to have his fling in freedom. The young duke's determination receives at on« timulus 
and an object, in the sudden apparition of a handsome, vivacious, mysterious lady traveling alone, p« te, and 
who stops for relay at the inn which is the scene of the story’s opening. The duke impulsive ecides to 
toliow her. The lady—who turns out to be Eva Visconti, prima donna of the Royal Opera—so« netrates 
ner handsome follower’s disguise, and he is in the act of declaring his infatuation, when they rprised 
py a dashing cavalier, Count Gustaf von Neuberg. The count, being a favored admirer of the fair I treats the 
Englishman with such indignity that the latter, having revealed his true condition and title, demands the repara 
tian of one gentleman to another. A duel with swords is arranged under the supervision of a loca thy, Dr. 
Theophilus Baumann, They fight in a chamber of the inn by candlelight. Rochester is woundes being 
nursed by the prima donna, the affair ends in mutual reconciliation, which is celebrated by a merry ba et at the 
inn. The next day the duke, the count, and the prima donna proceed together to the capital, where t tter is to 
fulfill a professional engage ment at the opera. Rochester accepts the hospitality of Neuberg, who int ces him 
to his bosom friend, Michael Spencer, an English professor sojourning in the capital, and who is in y f r at 
court. Spencer dwells alone in an ancient house by the riverside. He is a great philosopher, a noble irming 
man, and exerts a wholesome influence over the King himself, Neuberg informs Rochester, yet when it ves to 
matters of love, Spencer is as weak a mortal as any of them. He is indifferent to the preference s him by 
the warm and beauteous Eva, yet is enmeshed in a wild infatuation for the Countess Lucena, a fas« ting lady 


with a dubious past, who occupies a high position in the court circle. 
CHAPTER XX.—Conrtinuep. 


TOCHESTER watched Neuberg a little while, striving to 
follow these complicated thoughts ; but seeing the musing 
likely to be prolonged, he grew impatient. . 

‘What about the King and the scolding ?”’ 

‘¢QOh,’”’ said Neuberg, starting and falling in his easy 
way back to his former matter, ‘‘that was a sight! | 
wish you had been there. It was upon the subject of 
horses, too, which is for the moment one of his Majesty’s favorite studies. 
He is just now having a splendid young blood mare broken in for him 
under the supervision of Herr von Sachs—a Prussian beast, Rochester, 





and, by the by, one of those court serpents about whom I was speaking 
to you. This Sachs has a rough rider—another Prussian beast—whom 
he swears by. We found them all in the stable-yard, my royal master, 
Sachs, the rough rider and the mare. And the mare was making as 
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firm a protest as she could, poor creature, against the treatment. I don’t 
know how you manage these things in England, but to see Sachs’s precious 
system applied—well, it is not a pretty sight | The fellow’s boots were blood 
up to the calf, and the mare’s mouth ran blood and foam. ‘Good God ! 
your Majesty,’ said Spencer, ‘what have you here?” My mind misgave me. 
I wished I could spirit him away, and gave him a sharp nudge to make him 
hold his tongue. ‘Oh,’ says the King, ‘an incurably obstinate and vicious 
animal, I am afraid. For, according to Sachs’s report here, none but his 
man will ever be able to manage her. More is the pity, for she is the pick of 
the stud.’ 

‘* *Obstinate?’ says Spencer ; ‘Neuberg, leave me alone!’ and I gave 
it up. ‘Vicious? No, not if I am a judge of physiognomy. Tortured, sir.’ 

‘**Physiognomy in a horse?’ says the King. ‘Oh, these philosophers !’ 
and he laughs very loud. As for Sachs, he went quite green. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
says he, ‘Mr. Spencer would give us a practical exposition of his theories? 
Spencer notices him no more than if he had been a fly buzzing in his ear. 
‘Look at that eye, your Majesty,’ says he, ‘how can you bear that reproach ? 
Why, it is almost human in its agony.’ 

‘** “My good friend,’ says the King, very dryly, ‘this is quite out of your 
department. It is necessary that a man should conquer if he is to make a 
servant of his steed.’ 

‘** With all respect, sir,’ answers Spencer, ‘have a servant, not a slave. 
The horse, a noble and refined animal, demands intelligent and courteous 
treatment. At this rate, when that beautiful creature is considered fit for 
your Majesty’s saddle she will not be worth the bestriding.’ His Majesty got 
very red, and I think was about to give his shoulder to Spencer, when Sachs, 
quite unable to contain his fury, broke in, positively stammering: ‘ Mr. 
Spencer,’ says he, ‘thinks perhaps it is as easy to handle the reins as to 
dandle a baby—to sit in that saddle as to loll in a rocking-chair.’ The in- 
fernal ass! he thought this was the most deadly stab. But my dear 
Michael’s simplicity is as polished and impervious as a cuirass x 

‘* But—how the deuce !’’ interrupted Rochester, whose interest in his coun- 
tryman was unconsciously reviving, ‘‘ how could Herr Sachs know about the 
baby already ?”’ 





‘* My dear fellow, it is the joke of the court! There is not an extra breath 
we take the King does not know of within twelve hours at most. He would 
sooner go without his breakfast than without his police report every morn- 
ing, and anything out of the way is the topic of the day. Our police here is 
managed, I assure you, within a nail’s breadth of perfection. His Majesty 
really knows all about our little encounter, too, of course, though he pre- 
tends he does not! And that, by the way, explains his forestalling my request 
for leave to present you. You are a hero here already.”’ 

But the duke, recalling divers little incidents of his quarrel, did not seem 
altogether pleased with the efficiency of the King’s police. 

‘*Oh, the baby episode is all over the place,’’ Neuberg went on. ‘‘ It is 
fortunate that Spencer does not care a farthing for what people say of him. 
Well, the King laughed again at Sachs’s sally : ‘Ah, yes,’ said he, ‘ we have 
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heard of this, Mr. Spencer. It was daring, upon my soul. I myself should 
















































prefer to tackle that young blood yonder!’ Here, of course, everyone was Y 
vastly tickled—except Michael, who remained as grave as a mustard-pot. sa 
‘It would be curious, after all,’ said the King, ‘to see if you would be as Ls 3 
ready to preach from the saddle as from the chair.’ I knew he was really 8. 
vexed with Spencer under his urbane manner, and wanted to put him down 44 fi 
a little. Of course none of them dreamt of a philosopher accepting such a oa 
challenge. But the dear fellow was the very image of unsuspecting dignity, ail 
nor would he let them off one tittle of his opinion. ‘Sire,’ said he, ‘ al- rot 
though a man may quite legitimately criticize a performance without being “ 
able to do it himself, I am ready, if it please you, to back my opinion by a 
deed. I will undertake to put that animal through all her paces—through as 
all the paces, at least, that are natural to a horse. But I won’t undertake to ‘ 
make her dance the mazurka,’ he added, looking gravely at the grinning 3 
Sachs, ‘ which I don’t consider a desirable accomplishment in charger, hack *, 
or hunter.’ Sachs, who was now every color of the rainbow, was all for ip 
mounting Spencer then and there. But Spencer declared that the poor brute 
was so distracted that it would not be a fair trial. Any time, however, in the za 
afternoon that his Majesty were pleased to fix, he said, he would be ready. 
And so,’’ said Neuberg, rising, ‘‘my philosopher will play the horsebreaker , 
at four o’clock before a select assembly. And you must now get up if you he, 
would be there to see, Rochester. I have kept you by my chatter an uncon- ast 
scionable time.’’ At the door he paused and looked back, grinning: ‘‘ You ; + | 
shall see,’’ said he, ‘‘that Michael finds it as easy to deal with the rearing of cee 
a horse as with the rearing of an infant.”’ a 
pace ‘ 
CHAPTER XXI. 
The April’s in her eyes! It is love’s Spring.— SHAKESPEARE. bis 
SEH O, sir,’ said’ Rochester, ‘‘ merely traveling for pleasure. 
‘*So,’’ said the King, and eyed him kindly. 7 
The young Englishman stood in the charmed circle of 
royalty, and though none that beheld him saw aught in ie 
his manner but a pretty, youthful grace, he was conscious vr 
himself of a quickening of the pulses, a sense of awe and 
constraint that made him, he thought angrily, show awk- 
ward, foreign and unversed. And he wondered to see the unconcern of ) 
Neuberg through all his military precision, and the ease of Spencer, whose q 
friendly face he dimly recognized in the distance. : 
The afternoon had kept the promise of the morning. The sunshine was 
dazzling bright on the side terrace, whither Neuberg had ushered hit } 
For the first few moments he had received but a confused impression of 
glistening shoulder-knots, rustling dresses, bright watching eves and whisper- : 
ing fair faces. These as a background to a dominant manly figure that ; 





stood apart from the rest and measured him with the glance of the sove- 4 
reign. 
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‘* You are traveling, I understand,’’ said the King, graciously, ‘‘in the 
English custom, for the completion of your studies ?’’ 

And then he had bowed and answered, blushing under the sense of his 
own harmless disingenuousness. 

‘*So!’’ had said the King, and then added with a smile, holding out his 
hand, ‘‘ you are welcome, duke, to our capital.’’ 

This King was a man of parts. He spoke many languages with a conscious 
“Ase, 

Recognized now according to his rank, the boy felt his spirits rise with a 
bound ; the mists cleared from his eyes, and he looked about him seeingly. 

He was surprised to find that his royal interlocutor was somewhat below 
middle stature, so imposing had been the first impression, and so imposing 
did he still appear to calmer observation as the centre of a brilliant circle. 
This effect was, no doubt, partly due to the square shoulders and the erect 
carriage—natural advantages artificially heightened by a becoming uniform 
and by a cultivated eagle glance. For the rest, the King had a broad, rather 
low forehead, sinuously crossed by swelling veins, upon which fine, dark, 
curling hair grew down in three distinct peaks; a sanguine complexion ; 
prominent light eyes ; full lips, very red and smooth, with a shade of that 
ferocity in their expression which is known to attract a certain type of 
woman. It was a powerful, manly personality and made an extraordinary 
impression of strength and activity—that of a man with full blood and steel 
nerves, who helped himself to life with both hands, and was marked out as 
much by temperament as by birth for the autocrat. 

A few paces in the rear stood a group of officers conversing under their 
breath with each other, but never losing sight of the least movement of their 
master—cavalrymen, apparently, in the best recognized attitudes of ease and 
attention ; a couple in forest-green, one with a crimson befurred dolman ; and, 
predominant among them in his silver and blue, Neuberg, gay and handsome. 

An elderly man of broad and wiry frame, with long, grizzled hussar mus- 
tache, stood a little way from the rest, legs straggling apart and fist on hip, 
flicking the tips of his hessians with a cutting whip. This personage Roches- 
ter instantly identified as Herr von Sachs—one of his friend’s ‘‘ court ser- 
pents.”’ 





Under the radiance of the spring sun the fluttering scarves and light silk 
dresses of the bevy of ladies gathered in the angle of the marble balustrade 
shone with a pleasant harmony of rose, tender green, and faint lilac. From 
the deference paid to her the duke easily distinguished the black-browed, 
sweet-eyed Queen. She was smiling over her shoulder at the philosopher, 
who, in a close-fitting suit of iron gray, with the shade of his picturesque, 
wide-winged felt hat upon his face, looked wonderfully at home amid—yet 
quite as wonderfully apart from—his surroundings. 

Little bursts of laughter came rippling over, accompanied by Spencer's 
own deep and jovial note. 

Rochester could hardly forebear casting glances of longing in that attrac- 
tive direction whilst still singled out by the King for particular notice. 

You find us assembled upon a curious occasion, as doubtless Count 
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Neuberg has informed you. Your learned countryman and he are insepara- 
ble friends. Castor and Pollux, Damon and Pythias! Professor Spencer 
has, it seems, a theory of his own upon the education of the horse. We 
have a great respect for his capacity on the subject of the education of 


the human being, and we hope to retain him by our side, were it for no 


other purpose than to advise us on the many reforms it is our purpose to in- 
troduce in that department. For stable discipline, however, we confess that 
we should have been disposed to address ourselves elsewhere. But he has 
shown recently.such unexpected accomplishments in other branches of 
knowledge that we are quite prepared to see him demonstrate successfully 
to-day that the proper way of dealing with the colt is to take it by the 
polite side of its nature, and say : ‘If you please.’ ’ 

The King gave, as he spoke, a little dry laugh, in which Rochester had no 
difficulty in recognizing the remains of the irritation described by Neuberg 
that morning. 

‘*T would rather,’’ thought he to himself, ‘‘ be in his Majesty’s good than 
in his bad books.”’ 

‘We will hope,’’ went on the King, ‘‘ that our prvenves may not be too 
rudely disillusioned—for all our. sakes,’’ he added, ‘‘ not forgetting yours, 
duke. I understand that slinged arm is now under his care—it could not be 
in better hands, I assure you. I ftiff*t you are rapidly recovering. It ap- 
pears,’’ he pursued, with a laugh, which this time rang more genuine, ‘‘ that 
you are also a somewhat reckless—horseman.’’ Then, with his eyes fixed 
upon the boy’s hot, flushing countenance, he proceeded, in tones of slightly 
malicious banter : ‘‘ Our ladies are quite anxious to make the acquaintance of 
‘Love’s Postilion,’ as one of them has named you. This is a pretty renown 
to have spread before you.”’ 


”? 





He paused for a moment, his prominent eyes still scrutinizing the sensi- 
tive young face. They were'very different from the benevolent eyes which 
had seemed to read Rochester’s soul the night before up in the philosopher’s 
lofty perch. This inquisitive hard gaze was that of a man whose pride it was 
never to droop.it before another's. It was a gaze which did not read, but 
violated. Before such a look from an equal, a woman might instinctively 
drop her veil, a man might ball his fist or seek his sword-hilt ; 
reign, pe chaps, it might, to certain'minds, seem to confer honor. 

The Englishman’s unsettled youthful blood was all in a turmoil. The 
King’s smile grew’ever more frie ndly as he gazed upon the confusion -he had 
caused—confusion so evident, ‘yet endured with such natural high breeding. 

‘“Come,’’ said he, and laid-his hand on the duke’s shoulder, ‘‘ the Queen 
is beckoning to-us. Your acquaintance is impatiently desired by the fair of 
our court, even’as we of the sterner sex are all agog to sée this lady whose 
charms seem so potent. Count Neuberg !’”’ 

Side by side .they:reached the group of officers, who fell back before them. 
But Neuberg, catching his name and the King’s look, advanced to join them. 

‘¢ We were talking,’’ said the King, ‘‘ of this rara avis who has the tones of 
the nightingale and the loveliness of Venus’s own dove, and we were saying 
that we shall be all impatience unti! we are gratified with the sight of her.’’ 


from a sove- 
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There was a kind of flicker in his gray eye as he spoke, gone as soon as 
come. The equerry, Rochester thought, threw back a sudden startled 
glance; but that, too, was so momentary that he could hardly lay hold of it. 
The next moment Neuberg made a laughing rejoinder and the three ap- 
proached the Queen. 

Rochester was duly presented and kissed the little ringed hand graciously 
extended to him. As he straightened himself, nervously conscious of many 
smiling eyes fixed upon him, he heard a voice floating in the air, as it 
seemed, above him, so delicate and melodious that it rather grew upon the 
senses generally than broke upon the ear. And the voice said, in English, 
with the faintest little foreign intonation : ‘‘ You never told me he was such 
a pretty boy !’’ 

Looking hastily round, he saw a slight tall figure, all enveloped in faint 
lilac folds and diaphanous scarves, and a large beplumed hat crowning a 
cloud of light brown hair, fine and tremulous as the feathery wood-asn. A 
small face showed behind the folds of veil as a ray of moonlight behind the 
mist—eyes like pools in shadow, gleaming fathomless ; lips of bewildering 
outline, moving even as he gazed from gayety to gravity, curving divinely 
over flashing teeth, or closing into narrow scarlet like the folded poppy. 
From the waving feather crest to the hem of the light floating skirt, every- 
thing about this being seemed as vaporous as the spiral mists sucked from 
the meadows by the kisses of the morning sun. Then suddenly feeling 
himself enveloped in an atmosphere of laughter, the duke awoke to the fact 
that he had been betrayed into staring like a bumpkin. 

Someone, Neuberg or Spencer, now laid hold of him, and continued the 
introduction 

‘*T am glad to see you, my countryman,”’ said the lady, and held out a 
hand that through the gray glove felt warm and soft like a living bird. Her 
eyes were caressing behind narrowed lids, and her smile was a pit of such 
sweetness that the duke fell headlong in upon the spot. When he had suffi- 
ciently recovered from the shock to be able to look back upon the place 
where he had stood a moment before, it was as from a great distance 

So this was the Countess de Lucena! He had known it before the name 
was spoken. And those were Spencer’s violets clasped behind the gold at 
her waist. They seemed to form part of her, as indeed did all she wor®, 
and he was ready to swear that the fragrance which was wafted to him was 
her own and not the flowers’ ! 

It was to Spencer she turned again, after a second glance upon the duke, 
which held him by her side as firmly as if she had put out her hand to 
retain him. The boy’s heart burned with a grudging pain it had never held 
before. Who was this man that he should bar the way with her as well as 
with Eva? Poor Eva! here Rochester was smitten with tender, pitying 
remorse. What chance had she, poor Beau-Sourire, the impulsive song- 
stress, the simple child of earth, against the goddess who was also a grand 
dame ! 

‘* By George |’ thought the duke, ‘* grande dame first of all.!”’ 

Unconsciously that was what most appealed to the young patrician in the 
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subtle loveliness of his latest discovery. Unconsciously also the very 
thought drew a comparison between her and the woman who had been the 
fire of his soul until a few moments before. And in the comparison there 
was faint-hearted disparagement. 

The circle was now breaking up. Everyone followed the King toward a 
particular angle of the terrace which dominated a large expanse of hedged-in 
turf below—a sort of open-air ring, or rather miniature race-course. 

‘‘Among many other accomplishments,’’ said the Countess de Lucena, 
turning to Rochester while Spencer, summoned to the King’s side, hastened 
forward, ‘‘ his Majesty reckons that of scientific horsemanship, and he is 
anxious to encourage the breeding of horses and sporting tastes throughout 
his kingdom generally. We have seen many a pretty display in this spring 
garden, but never one so interesting as this promises to be.”’ 

She moved onward as she spoke, showing to Rochester, with a vague recol- 
lection of his classical studies, as might a nymph among mere mortals. 
More quietly robed than the other women, no taller, less magnificently pro- 
portioned than some, with no vivid coloring of hair or cheek, she yet 
seemed to throw everyone else in shadow. The Queen was ordinary—just 
pretty, beside her. The very youth of one or two girls lost its spring charm 
and grew uncouth, merely immature in contrast with her perfect grace. 

They halted where some seats had been placed for the royal party. The 
terrace dominated the field at that particular point, and a few yards further a 
broad flight of marble steps led down to its level. The countess remained 
standing, leaning with her elbow upon the balustrade, her cheek upon her 
hand, and the duke stood beside her. After a second or two the King came 
up to them, and Spencer’s gray figure was seen quietly descending the steps. 
The countess looked after him in silence, the pupils of her gray eyes contract- 
ing intently. Rochester was minded of some beautiful, enigmatical cat watch- 
ing a distant bird ; but immediately he repudiated the blasphemous simile. 

‘*T hope,’ said the King, ‘‘that our friend may fall softly—the turf is 
springy.” 

‘*Do you think, your Majesty, there is any danger ?”’ asked the countess, 
with a pretty deference in her mien, and a certain little thrill in her voice. 

‘* Danger, gracious lady ?”’ said the King, ‘‘ do you not know that only the 
trainer has been able to sit the mare—that not even the great Sachs himself 
dares try conclusions With her? Ah, here she comes! See how she sends 
the turf seudding. Our friend Spencer will hold his life in his hands. You 
fair ladies can imagine yourselves back in the good old Roman days, looking 
down upon a game of life and death. Was it not a happy thought of mine 
to provide you with such an entertainment? I believe,’’ added the King, 
reflectively, ‘‘ that the Romans thoroughly understood women.”’ 

The speaker’s glance met for a second that of the lady ; both smiled, then 
she cast down her lids. 

‘*T am afraid, sir,’’ said she, ‘‘ that I have very little Roman courage about 
me. I am afraid that I should have sickened in the circus. But your 
Majesty is jesting, I am sure; our professor’s life is too precious to all of us 
to be lightly risked.” 
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‘“ Well,’’ said the King, still smiling, and glancing across her toward Roch- : 
ester, who felt a little surprised at the cynical attitude of this enlightened 4 
monarch, ‘‘ it is not too late to stop him yet’’—and he half turned round, as , 5 
’ 


though to call up his equerry. : 

‘**Oh, no!’ cried the lady, quickly, raising her hand. 

The King moved away, laughing to himself, while the countess, turning to ei. 
the duke, said in an undertone, ‘‘ If I know our countryman, that would be ) 

a harder fall for his pride than any he is likely to find on yonder ground.” aa 

As she spoke a light flush, like a flame within an alabaster lamp, mounted : 
to her face, and the duke, gazing at her, thought that for the smile of such a ; 
woman a man might gaily meet death. P 

By this time the trainer, by spur and whip, had driven his steed to face 
the stand, and there reined it toa halt. It was an exquisite, satin-skinned .' 
creature, but its bright bay coat showed foam-stained and distressed already, , 
its ears were thrown back, its eyeballs starting. The rider glanced up and ") 
saluted, then sat motionless, like a bronze statue, with unrelaxing hand and at 
mien. xf 

** What an ugly brute the fellow is !’* said Rochester, unpleasantly struck 
by the fleshy, lowering countenance. 

‘*Say, rather, what a magnificent animal !’’ cried the countess. ‘‘ See—he By 
sits that fretting steed as though he were one with it. His Majesty spoke of a 
the Roman games. | wonder if I should really have liked them? Whata iM 
gladiator this man might have been !’’ she added, musingly. 

She disengaged an eyeglass, mounted on a long handle, delicately chased ah 
and gemmed, and lifted it to her eyes. ‘‘ One can count the museles of his 
thigh,’’ she remarked. ‘‘ Ah, Spencer approaches! He is holding spurs— , 
no, a bit, I declare. Heavens, how handsome he looks, and what a con- 
trast !’’ + 

The watchers above now saw rather than heard the Englishman exchange 
a few words with the trainer, upon which the latter sullenly dismounted and 
went to the mare’s head. She started from his approach with every sign of a 
terror. 

** Stand back, my man!’ said Spencer. Then, taking the bridle himself, . 
he proceeded to soothe and flatter her, passed his hand caressingly over nose eon 
and neck, drew down her head by the forelock and looked into her eyés, 
talking to her the while as one who understood all that was passing in her 
mind. As she submitted, after a moment or two, with evident pleasure to } 
his handling, he next deliberately divested her of her bit—a cumbrous and a 
complicated instrument of torture—and with a firm, yet delicate hand, : 
inserted between the bruised jaws the simple hunting snaffle which he had 
heen carrying : 


** Great God !’ cried a grating voice at Rochester’s ear, ‘‘ what is the fellow 
doing? That bit was especially devised under my directions. She will be 
quite uncontrollable now. Madman—he wants to kill the mare as well as 
himself !’’ 

‘Do not distress yourself, Herr von Sachs,’’ replied Neuberg; ‘‘ Mr. 
Spencer generally knows what he is about, and you may have every confi- 
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dence that if he attempts to ride Zuleika on a snaffle, it is because she can 
best be ridden on a snaffle.”’ 

Rochester glanced over his shoulder, to see Neuberg smiling confidently 
down upon the infuriated countenance of the master of the horse. A little 
further away the King, with a thunder-cloud gathering upon his brow, stood 
with folded arms. It was evident that the philosopher’s favor was trembling 
in the balance. 

‘*T hope there is really no danger,’’ the Queen was heard to murmur, 
glancing apprehensively at her royal spouse. 

Below, Spencer, his hand upon the mare’s glossy shoulder, stood watching 
her as she craned her neck and champed her new bit with evident relief. He 
held up Herr von Sachs’s model a moment, as if to show the King its mon- 
strous links and curves, then tossed it, with a disgusted look, to the trainer. 
Then he gathered the reins slowly into his grasp and mounted, easily—so 
easily that it seemed as if it must be the simplest matter in the world. 

There was a second’s breathless pause; the mare plunged, flung up her 
head and flung out her feet. Spencer leaned forward, soothing and flattering 
once more ; all at once she broke, under his touch, into a hand gallop, and 
round the field they flew with the sweep of a swallow. 

‘* Ah!’ cried the countess, softly, breaking the silence, ‘‘ beautiful—that 
is beautiful! How he sits—like a Greek hero! Note the ease of grip, the 
grace of that leg from hip to toe! It is that of the young Lapitha on the 
Parthenon frieze. And what paces has that mare! Velvet—music !”’ 

‘* Herr von Sachs,’’ said the King, turning suddenly round to the officer, 
who, livid, had withdrawn from the balustrade, ‘‘do not go away. On the 
contrary, come here and take a lesson in horsemanship.”’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
e 
Si par arenture on 8’ enquéte 
Qui m’a valu telle conquéte, 
Cest Vallure de mon cheval.—Mvusset. 

HE grass was vivid green below ; the sky, delicate blue in 
the distance, gay dappled-white overhead. The breeze 
blew from the southeast and shook the budding branches 
in wanton merriment; the sun shone on the saplings 
with the love of the father for the growing beings of his 
making. Young April reigned supreme. 

Rochester’s soul unfolded like the striving nature around 
him to a hundred new and sweet impressions, expanded 
with a feeling of joyous life which was almost poignant. Upon her sudden 
outcry of admiration, the countess had turned to him for sympathy ; for 

a minute she had laid her hand—lightly and warmly alive—as if uncon- 

sciously upon his wounded arm, and the very pain of the pressure was 

delight. He had looked for a moment close into her eyes, now fathom- 
lessly dark with a sudden dilation of pupil. This emotion of hers was 
not aroused by him, but he could have sworn that before hand and gaze 
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were withdrawn some soft acknowledgment of his own well-favoré 
had been granted to him. 

In the flush of this new joy he felt generous enough 


to be able t 
his countryman’s success below with almost pleasurable admiration. 


presence 


oO regard 


Neuberg, with dancing blue eyes and an ever-recurring smile under his yellow 
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. eyebrows, was swimming in unmixed satisfaction. The court ladies, grouped 


together in colors as faintly bright as the bed of spring hyacinths that sent 
their matchless incense abroad with every swing of the breeze, fluttered and 
twittered together. The King, who had kept Sachs wincing under the occa- 
sional roll of his eye, now let the full effulgence of his royal favor shine out 
where but a few moments before he had shown nothing but gathering clouds. 

If his master of the horse had proved himself an ass, at least his chosen 
guide and friend, his philosopher, had proved himself more than equal to 
the occasion ; the royal perspicacity was ratified—that was well for him who 
had thus ratified it. 

Unconscious alike of admiration, astonishment or gracious approval, the 
philosopher and the mare, thoroughly enjoying themselves in each other’s 
company, were careering round the inclosure where the excellence of the turf, 
the beauty of the day, the light, kind hand of the one and the admirable paces 
of the other, all combined to intoxicate their spirits. 

‘Did I not say that my old Michael always knows what he is about?’’ said 
Neuberg, as the rider now came quietly trotting toward them once more. 

‘* Bravo !’’ said the King, affably. 

The professor drew up gently below the terrace, and, taking off his hat, 
bowed and looked up smiling. There was an immediate sound of fair clap- 
ping hands, enthusiastic if thin. 

‘* Well, Mr. Spencer,’’ said the King, ‘‘I declare we would put you at the 
head of our stables were it not that we cannot spare you from our council 
room ; but you must teach us your secret.”’ 

‘*Sire,’’ said Spencer, as, still bare-headed, he bent forward and flat- 
tered the satin neck that arched itself under the caress, ‘‘there is no secret. 
It is but the simple rule which may apply to our dealings alike with man 
and beast. How often are things charged with vice which is but that of their 
master’s making! Your Majesty remembers, perhaps, what our Shakespeare 
says 

‘* Ah, I expected you there!’ cried the King. ‘‘ Well, what says your 
Shakespeare ?”’ 





‘*___ Deal mildly with his youth, for hot young colts being raged, do rage the 
more.”’ 

‘Does he say so, indeed! Well, Mr. Spencer, you seem, at any rate, to 
be on tolerable understanding with that incurably vicious animal (eh, Colonel 
Sachs?) How do you like her, my friend ?”’ 

‘* Like her !’’ echoed Spencer. His voice was wont to wax rich and loud 
under the stress of any enthusiasm ; it now rolled up to them without the 
loss of an inflection. ‘‘ Will your Majesty allow me once more to borrow 
better words than my own? Why, it is a theme as fluent as the sea; ’tis a 
subject for a sovereign to reason on, and for a sovereign’s sovereign to ride 
on! When I bestride her I soar—I am a hawk! She treads the air, the 
earth sings when she touches it. The basest horn of her hoof is more mu- 
sical than the pipe of Hermes. She is pure air and fire 

‘* Dear sir ’* said the Queen, laying her hand upon the King’s shoulder 








and whispering in his ear. 
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He interrupted her with a rebuking glance. ‘‘ It was even my intention, 
Theresa,’’ said he, with dignity, and she fell away from him with a deprecat- 
ing air, while he leant once more over the balustrade. 

‘*Pure air and fire,’’ repeated he, with a graciousness of tone and look 
which no one better than he could assume. ‘‘ Then is she more fitted to 
bear genius. Herr von Sachs, you will be good enough to see that Zuleika 
be immediately transferred to the palace stables, and to understand that she 
now belongs to Mr. Spencer.”’ 

Spencer bowed down to the very saddle-bow. 

Here the countess, who had never moved in her attitude of intent watch- 
ing, nor shifted her ardent, Sphinx-like gaze from the cavalier-philosopher, 
straightened her slender figure and turned round. 

*‘A noble gift nobly bestowed!’ cried she, with the privilege of one 
whose voice may ever be heard. And, turning to the King, she swept him a 
courtesy which was as delicately graceful in sentiment as in execution. The 
King acknowledged the salutation by a bend of the head, a gleam of the eye 
and a smile. 

‘‘Tam cold,’’ said the Queen, drawing a white crépe shawl about her. 
‘* Ladies, shall we not withdraw ?”’ She sighed and shivered. 

Spencer came bounding up the steps. As the little flock drew away, the 
griifin lingered a moment, looked at him over her shoulder and appeared to 
hesitate. Then she slowly gathered the bunch of violets from her belt. 
Spencer, seeing the gesture and the look, went straight to her with out- 
stretched hands. 

‘*No,’’ she said, ‘‘ not all—half.’’ 

She divided the little bunch, gave him one half, warm and fragrant ; and, 
holding the other to her lips, slowly moved on. 

‘* All the honors are yours this afternoon, my friend,’’ said the King, who, 
with a reflective smile, had watched Spencer place the flowers in his breast 
pocket. 

The countess wheeled round at the words. 

‘* Kings confer,’’ said she, ‘‘ subjects receive honors.”’ 

She swept a parting look upon them which fell before the King’s eye with 
the effect almost of an obeisance, lingered upon Spencer as a caress, and rap- 
idly included Rochester, standing a little in the background, with what he felt 
was a delicate encouragement. —a 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
And therefore take the present time, 
With a hey and a ho, and a hey-nonino 
For Love ia crowned with the prim 
In the springtime, the only pretty ringlime. 
Suet lovers love the spring. —Suak ESPEARE. 

Rocuester woke with the dawn, and was struck with a sense of his own 
faithlessness. He had passed the first day in the capital without even trying 
to see Eva !—Eva, who had first revealed to his blind puppy eyes what 
womanhood meant to manhood ; Eva, the enchantress who had whisked him 
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away from the insufferable life of tutelage into the fairy realm of liberty, ad- 
venture, endless possibilities ; the kind nurse who had watched by his bedside, 
and wept divine womanly tears over his wounds ; against whose warm bosom 
he had laid his cheek. How churlish ! how fickle! how ungrateful ! 

What spell had an hour in the company of another woman wrought upon 
him, that it should thus have power to bedim, belittle—nay, render him 
almost ashamed of what had been so sweet, so wonderful, so beautiful? 
What spirit of unrest and trouble had this griifin breathed into him, that he 
should be driven from good-fellowship to spend the hours till far into the 
night in solitary rambles, profitless, fantastic self-communings ?—hours full 
of most mysterious, yet most dear, distress. Yet it was of Eva that he had 
dreamed ; and in his dream the turmoil had given place to peace. 

He rose as early as his host, and, having seen him depart upon his morning 
round of duty, went forth himself to seek some florist’s, where he could pur- 
chase a peace-offering that would smooth the way to pardon. 

Bearing triumphantly a vast bundle of hot-house heliotrope and faint- 
scented, heavy-headed hot-house roses, and a sheaf of lily-of-the-valley, prim, 
slender, exquisite in their pointed green and tremulous white, he turned his 
steps to seek the quiet street where he had parted from the singer. 

The cathedral bells were clashing. An April shower of rain had just spent 
its pettish fury, and the sun shone brightly upon a fresh-washed town. The 
door of the lodgings was open, and a little red-cheeked, bare-armed maid was 
on her knees slopping water over the flags, as if in indoor imitation of the 
skies. She nodded with an innocently rosy smile at the pretty, pale young 
gentleman. ‘‘Oh, yes, the lady was up. Would he give himself the trouble 
to walk straight up the stairs and knock at the first floor ?”’ 

And as he mounted the narrow wooden steps Eva’s glorious voice came 
flooding down to him, as liquid, as free and as golden as the spring sunshine 
itself. He remembered the first time he had drank in that sound—not quite 
a week ago. How far back it seemed! Eva’s voice had already become part 
of his life. 

He stood a moment outside the door, listening to her brisk step, to the 
interrupted cadence of her song. Then he knocked, and, being unheard, 
gently opened the door. 

Eva, with a white kerchief tied over her streaming hair, clad in a flowered 
muslin gown, crackling clean from the wash, open to the throat and short to 
the elbow, was flitting about the room, shifting the furniture, rearranging 
her flowers, giving, it seemed, the thousand and one dainty touches to her 
surroundings, by which women love to bring their chattels into harmony with 
themselves. 

There was «a wholesome freshness in the very air. The plain little room 
shone with cleanliness. Neuberg’s spring flowers bloomed and exhaled fresh 
scents of field and wood from an old-fashioned majolica bowl. 

Eva, with her long ropes of hair curling and crisping as they dried after 
the bath, with her round, white arms, her fine-grained, flushing cheek, her 
spotless muslin, was herself as sweet, as fresh, as fragrant as any wood 
blossom. 
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She whisked round suddenly and saw her visitor. 
‘*So! said she, and- looked at him for a moment with round eves and 
pursed, grave lips. Then she made him a dip like a country girl. ‘‘ La!’ 
she cried, ‘‘ and who may this fine gentleman be?’ Next she straightened 
herself, folded her arms, and measured him with a proud and reproachful 
look. ‘*Ah! you may well blush, young man—one day at court and old 
friends forgot ! 

‘*T protest !’? he cried; but the fine, ingenuous shades of crimson that 
chased each other over his cheek protested louder and more truthfully. ‘1 
had the headache last night, and was not company for a cat.”’ 

‘*Oh! is that what you call it?’ said she—‘‘ the headache? I thought it 
was the heart had been at fault. There—I daresay it was both. It is the 
way with children,”’ she continued, from the pretty height of her own twenty 
years’ experience. ‘‘ A new toy, a new game—good-morning !”’ 

She blew a kiss into the air, unfolded her arms, shook out the plaits of her 
flowery gown, and was once again the original Beau-Sourire. 

‘* Now,”’ said she, with her wide smile—that smile which seemed to lay 
her frank, joyous soul bare before the naked eye—so different from that 
other smile that had bewitched, mystified, allured him yesterday, that had 
promised and yet held close, things unutterable 





‘*now I wonder who those 
flowers are for? For me—is it possible? How good of you! Oh, the dar- 
lings! You know that when I see flowers I always want to gather them. 
When I see pretty children I always want to hug them. And I think,’’ 
added Eva, as she dandled her posy and dipped her face into it, ‘‘ I will tell 
you a little secret. I think I like to have people’s love, too. It is warm and 
it is good—it is life !”’ 

She paused and looked beyond him, and the old wistful yearning grew in 
her eyes. 

‘* And yet,’’ she said, ‘‘ there is one blossom which it seems will never 
bloom for me, and I fear that I shall never clasp any but other mothers’ 
children. Well, who knows? This is the green month of hope. Shall every 
dumb dove have her chosen mate, every ewe her lamb, and not Eva ?’’ 

She threw her arms up behind her head and stood in the sunpour, and 
Rochester thought he had never seen so glorious an° embodiment of youth 
and beauty and strong womanl:ood. He could almost hear the rich red 
blood beat in her arteries, feel the strength of the sinews beneath that satin 
skin, the ripe perfection of life. Was such a one to have no mate? 

Yesterday’s enthralment seemed still to lie in his brain—an unsolved 


problem, a tantalization that was almost a pain. But his heart expanded to 
the old warm charm with a sense of unmixed rest and pleasure —‘‘ Dear 


arthly, human, laughing Eva!’’ as Neuberg said. 

‘* Eva, dear,’’ said he, coaxingly, in the familiar way which, unrebuked, 
he had likewise been permitted to assume, ‘‘I feel that I could love you very 
much, if you would let me.’’ 

Eva, wheeled upon him as he sidled up to her with his left arm extended 
invitingly, arrested his progress with one quick glance, and then burst out 
laughing. 
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‘“* You?’ said she, ‘‘I dare say! No, no, my dear little man ; neither you 
with your heliotrope, nor yet Neuberg, poor fellow, with his primroses. 
Very sweet they are, and dear boys are both of you—and I should be the 
poorer without them and you. But there is a note you have not struck to 
start the song of my soul, and strike it I fear neither of you ever will. And 
so there is no good serenading. And, by the way, how is the arm? What 
brings you here so early ?”’ 

‘**T dreamed of you,”’ said the duke, with a sentimental look. 

‘*Oh,’’ said Eva, as she vanished into the next room to fill a flower-vase. 
‘* And was I very nice?’’ she asked, when she came back. ‘‘ Take care 





dreams, you know, go by contraries. Well, since you are here, you may 
stay a little while, Lut you find me busy. I have, you see, just washed my 
hair, and when I have tidied my room—since I had to send that ungrateful 
pair of servants of mine packing, I have everything to do myself—I must 
begin to study my part. You shall be audience, critic, if you like.’’ 

The duke sat astride on one of the cane chairs and watched her as she 
moved. She took a sprig of heliotrope, a rose, and a spike of lily-of-the-val- 
ley and fastened them to her bosom. Then she bent her head and sniffed at 
them, and looked up and smiled at the donor. ‘‘ Dear Eva !’’ thought he 
again to himself, and his whole being swam in a sunny sea of content. 

‘* How do you like my rooms?’ she asked, whisking the kerchief off her 
head to wipe up some water that had overflowed from a vase. ‘‘ Neuberg 
chose them for me—the good soul !—to the very letter what I had com- 
manded. Comfortably within my means. With people respectable, proper 
—oh, how proper! And a good motherly dame into the bargain—my very 
address is a letter of recommendation. Fora poor girl alone,’’ said she, 
pausing a second to make a ball of her kerchief and throw it through the 
half open door, ‘‘ with you heedless young men trooping in with bouquets at 
eight o’clock in the morning, the advantage is enormous! They look home- 
like already, do they not?’ 

Following her glance, Rochester gazed round upon a curious mixture of 
meagre simplicity and luxury. A couple of richly brocaded cushions, out of 
the traveling carriage, lay on the plain green rep sofa ; silver mounted crys- 
tals were strewn on the ugly little chiffonier; a tiny vernis-Martin clock 
stood on the extinct white china stove ; a piece of Persian embroidery, glow- 
ing with the tones of a peacock’s feather, was flung over the new piano. 

‘In Vienna,’’ said she, ‘‘ one has to fight so hard for one’s position that I 
should have been lost had I been seen in rooms like these. I had my car- 
riage there, young man, and twomen servants besides that wretched girl. 
Not a penny laid by, I assure you. But here, in this little place, I shall 
economize.’’ She laughed, as if the bare idea were a huge joke. ‘‘ La, there 
goes the door bell! , My accompanist, I am sure, and my hair not dry yet!” 
She ran her fingers through it and held it out from her shoulders like wings 
— it fell below her waist with the same magnificent luxuriance that charac- 
terized the whole woman. ‘‘ Never mind,”’ she said, and threw it back. ‘It 
will be all the better for the disconsolate heroine. Come in !”’ 

The accompanist halted on the threshold to stare from the disheveled diva 
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to the pale, cool young man with his arm in a sling who seemed established 
in her intimacy. He had a long, sallow face, protuberant eyes, long, straw- 
colored, plastered hair. Nervousness was oozing from every pore. Poverty 
rode him in his garments, but on his brow sat Music. 

The duke glanced at him and then to Eva with a smile, but she had sud- 
denly become metamorphosed into another woman—an Eva Visconti he had 
not yet met—Eva the worker. 

** Good-moruing, Herr Pzriborzki. You have brought the score, I see. 
Come, my friend, to the clavier—we have a hard day before us.”’ 

He struck a note and she pitched her voice. His bony fingers flew with a 
master touch and ran in pearly ripples. 

Now they were both all music, and the duke gazed as a man might upon 
the evolutions of beings from another sphere. They repeated, they hung 
upon one note; she tried it from one attitude, then from another; she 
trilled till the air vibrated again ; now from wide open mouth issued a rush- 
ing torrent of sound which shook the narrow limits of the room with its im- 
petuous volume ; now a rivulet of melody as smooth as a silk thread, made 
the world swoon. 

At length Eva stopped. ‘‘ A little respite,’ she said. Herr Pzriborzki 
mopped his dripping brow and became once more acutely conscious of his 
insignificant personality. 

‘** Astonished, are you, duke ?’’ cried Eva, and Rochester became aware 
that his eyes and mouth were still round signals of wonder. ‘‘ You thought 
singers grew on the walls like peaches, | suppose? That one had a voice 
like the nightingale—that one had only to open one’s beak and out it came ? 
Charming gift, happy bird! Ah, my friend Pzriborzki, we know better, do 
we not? Music is a hard mistress and her votaries are slaves. A voice, sir, 
is as hard to build’as a palace. You may have the site, you may have the 
stones, and you must have them, of course; but before you can raise the 
edifice which is going to delight yourself and all beholders—ah, me, what 
labor! Stone by stone, note by note! What precautions—an indigestion, a 
hurricane! <A sore throat—an earthquake! Cracked from roof to cellar for 
your pains. And oh, Lord! the repairs! And then,’’ she went on, *‘ it is 
not as if one were a great composer or painter, or architect or writer—barely 
have you had time to breathe and enjoy, and say, Jt is done !—when—patg- 
tra !—the whole palace comes tumbling down about your ears! Finished ! 
—finished ! Before you know where you are, you are old and silent, and 
only memory is left! Ah, but it is fair that the singer should reign queen 
while she lasts !"’ 

The idea, as she formulated it, seemed to strike her with a cruel force. 
With a sorrowful curve upon her mouth she stood a moment staring out into 
the blue, like one reading her fate. The poor musician rolled his pale eyes 
toward her, words of burning sympathy welling up in his soul, only to 
perish upon his bashful tongue. 

‘*Come, come,’’ said she, all of a sudden, and tapped him hard on the 
shoulder, ‘‘to work! We will keep to the first act, if you please.’’ 

And wires and voice fell once more into harmony. 

(To be continued. , 
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SHIPPING SHED OF SUGAR MILL. 


T is not an uncommon thing to hear Eastern men reply 
to the cry of the West and South : ‘‘ Admit the sugar of 
the new, disputed territories into the United States free 

, of duty and we are ruined,’”’ with ‘‘ Plant something 
else.’? That answer is made by thousands of men who ought to know 
better, and is simple in more ways than one. To proceed to ‘‘ plant some- 
thing else’’ in States given over to sugar culture would mean a creation of 
conditions worse than those which existed after the Civil War. Then indus- 
tries were only temporarily crippled, not effaced. 

No less than twenty-four States in the Union are engaged in the production 
of cane, beet, sorghum and maple sugars ; and this number does not include 
States whose culture has been experimental and whose output is too small 
to be reckoned among that of sugar growing States. 

In 1890 the cane acreage alone amounted to 274,975, and that of maple 
and sorghum to 415,691 acres. Since then, largely owing to the two cents a 
pound bounty on sugar a few years ago, a great impetus was given its cul- 
ture, and the first two have certainly added at least one-third to their 
acreage, while the sugar beet jumped into prominence with an area of 30,000 
acres under cultivation in 1896. None of the cereals grown in the West can 
begin to make the returns which farmers receive for their beets and sorghum. 

In 1830 the United States produced a few hundred pounds of beet sugar, 
and last year it produced 40,060 tons, of 2,240 pounds to the ton. 

It ought to be a startling fact to American producers of any staple that 
this country annually pays out $100,000,000 for foreign sugar ; that Amer- 
icans consume, per capita, sixty-five pounds of sugar per annum—two to 
three times as much as any other nation. Producers cannot be indifferent 
to the fact that it required every pound of wheat and flour exported in 1896 
to pay for the sugar imported, and that all the live and dressed beef, beef 
products and lard exported in 1897 barely paid for the sugar purchased by 
this country. Farmers are annually deprived of a market for $100,000,000 
of sugar, and the Government forces this loss upon them. 

Quite as quixotic as some other acts of our unique Republic was the kind 
and generous friendship of Uncle Sam for those fair isles of the Pacific which 
now float the American flag. For twenty years Hawaiian sugar has come 
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into this country free; the United States sent to Hawaii in that time 
$56,000,000 of exports, and paid the little monarchy $140,000,000 for 
imports; and, as an encouragement to the thrifty islanders, remitted 
$61,000,000 to $75,000,000 of duty that might as well have remained in our 
own treasury. Double those figures for the next twenty years, and see how 
beneficial to the United States is its present tariff relation with its new pos- 
sessions. America might learn a lesson from England in that respect: she 
pursues no such suicidal policy. 

The vast amount of cotton which the United States exports is only twice as 
great as its imports of sugar, which goes to show that Uncle Sam has a sweet 
tooth ; but too many foreign sweets upset the digestion, and indigestion pro- 
duces morbid fancies in the brain. 

It is a problem to the citizens of this Republic why France, Germany and 
Russia should so carefully conserve and develop their sugar industry, even to 
the extent—in Germany—of paying an additional export bounty, while the 
most. that has been suggested for American sugar, including both duty and 
bounty, is only one-half the present European duty ; and the problem does 
not become the more simple from the additional fact that the only sugar 
industry actively developed by American generosity is that of a land where 
sugar grows almost of its own accord, produces more saccharine matter to the 
acre than the best American cane, and where contract labor from Japan and 
the East Indies has been so cheap as to be had for a mere song. Only this 
contract labor becomes changed under American administration, 

First to arouse to a sense of the threatening aspect of the present situation 
were planters in Louisiana, where the first extensive efforts to extract cane 
juice for traflic were made in 1722 by Jesuit priests, on a spot now occupied 
by Newspaper 
Row, in the most 
populous part of 
New Orleans. 
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THE ‘‘ TRIPLE EFFECT,’’ BOILING SUGAR, 
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For nearly {wo centuries Louisiana 
has devoted itself extensively to the cul- 
tivation of cane ; Texas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Florida have followed suit with 
smaller areas. ‘The machinery erected in 
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the vast mills and central fac- 
tories scattered over these 
States amounts to millions of 
dollars in value, with millions 
more annually added in the 
way of improvements How 
many Northern foundries 
would be ruined or crippled 
by a suppression of the sugar 
industry in the United States ? 

What utter destruction 
would be wrought in New 
Orleans and other Southern 
cities, may be guessed by the 
fact that numberless foundries 
would become idle, their ma- 
chinery useless ; thousands of 
commission merchants would 
fail, to say nothing of innumer- 
able banks and holesale 
houses of various sorts, whose 


wares stock the great sugar 
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plantations and are adapted to their uses. 


MONTHLY. 


The glory of the South would be 


extinguished, and this generation would not see a new South, accommodated 
to changed conditions, arise from its ruins. 


The sugar of the South and West is manufactured at great expense of 
machinery, high-priced and skilled labor, transportation and handling. It 
cannot compete with 1,468,000 tons of cheap or free sugar—the present 
output of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, whose primitive 
methods of cultivation, general conditions and cheap labor enable them to 
export now almost the total amount consumed by the United States— 
2,000,000 tons—which, under American administration, would be doubled 
and trebled in three or four years, with moderrf methods and machinery. 
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In 1896 the United 
States imported about 
3,706,000,000 pounds 
of sugar, every pound 
of which could readily 
have been produced at 
home with the slight- 
est encouragement for 
a few years past. A 
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HANDS’? TURNING OUT IN THE MORNING 


year ago the United States produced (not including foreign sugars refined 


here) 686,521,322 pounds of sugar; and consumed 329,123 tons of the 
domestic product as against 1,670,963 tons of foreign. The millions annually 
spent abroad in this manner by the United States has been a policy so hurt- 
ful to sugar growers that it is no wonder they are now in a disturbed state of 
mind over what policy will be pursued in regard to our new colonies, Cuba 
and the Philippines. ‘To maintain the present attitude toward Hawaii would 
be manifestly unjust ; to add the burden of Porto Rico would be worse ; and 


sugar planters know well from past experience that the policy in regard to 
the Philippines and Cuba is as likely to be fatal to the sugar industry as 
not. The latter island has never been put to one-half its sugar producing 
capacity, and there remain, besides, 15,000,000 acres of primzeval forest. 
The capacity of Porto Rico, it is confidently asserted, will be tripled under 
American rule; and the Philippines, which sent us under severest Spanish 
restrictions 127,015,996 pounds a year ago, will send infinitely more, even 
under a treaty as favorable to home industries as this country is likely to 
make. 

It is astonishing to consider that those islands only have 239 steam and 
thirty-five water-power mills, while 5,920 worked by cattle, show in what a 
crude condition manufactures are with the Filipinos. Wooden sticks serve 
for plows, and ox-carts satisfy them as they do the Cubans, quite as well as 
plantation railroads with modern appliances for loading and unloading cane 
perform transportation for us. 

In Hawaii there are water chutes—natural and artificial—into which the 
cane is thrown and conveyed to the mills. Abundant labor at a few cents a 
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day in that country and the Philippines makes it unnecessary to purchase 
labor-saving contrivances to expedite manufacture; and Cuba and Porto 
Rico are little more advanced in field methods, though American capital 
established splendid mills in the former country. The Filipinos are not 
particular either as to the quantity or quality of wearing apparel they use in 
the field, and consider shoes in the light of an affliction. The Hawaiian 
receives two suits of cotton clothes each year ; the Cuban fares a little better. 
All of them are content to live in huts made of palms and fibre plants and 
bamboo ; in size suited to the amount of time which they choose to spend 
upon their architecture and construction, and the number of the families 
who inhabit them. The coldest weather that ever visited Cuba registered 50 
degrees, and the women and chil- 
dren went to bed for thirty-six 
hours to ‘‘keep from freezing to 
death,”’ they said. 

In the American States condi- 
tions are very different. Wages 
must be large and laborers are well 





CANE-SHED AND CLARIFYING ROOM. 


housed and fed. In old times little villages in the South known as 
** quarters ’’ were laid out in even streets lined with cozy dwellings, where 
the darkies lived. The first ‘‘day nurseries’? probably in America were the 
ones established in these quarters, where little pickaninnies rolled about in 
play or sucked bacon fat by the yard, under the fostering care of good old 
mammies, while their mothers hoed or cut cane in the field. These quarters 
to-day are not nearly so extensive, and the ‘‘ patches ’’—mostly cultivated in 
pumpkins, potatoes and ‘‘ yarbs’’— which, with a few fruit trees and a 
gourd vine adjoined every dwelling, have been curtailed to make room for 
large lodging houses occupied by hundreds of transient laborers who take off 
the Southern crops in the winter. Numbers of Filipinos (called Manila 
men) are employed in Louisiana and California, with Malays, Chinese and 
white men. These are the flotsam of plantation life ; the negro is as abiding as 
the ancient oaks and scrawny gourd vines which shade his homely dwelling. 
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NATIVE HOUSE IN THE PHILIPPINES, 


How can a planter, who provides all of the comforts of civilized life—in 
cluding reading-rooms—for his laborers, and spends large sums beside upon 
the manufacturing of sugar, compete with a Filipino who scratches sugar, 
as it were, out of the earth with a wooden stick, and needs none of the phys- 
ical comforts of a different climate and civilization ? 

The United States and her Colonies, the Philippines and Cuba, produced, 
three years ago, 2,000,000 tons of sugar ; they produce more than that to-day, 
in spite of Cuba’s deficit. The rest of the world produces 4,960,000 tons, and 
sells a goodly proportion to the United States. What the people need to 
save their industry from destruction is a specific duty on all imported sugar, 
with an additional discriminating duty from countries paying an export 
bounty equal to that bounty. To attain this end sugar producers all over 
the United States, with their vast contingency of foundrymen, railroad 
systems, commission men and banks whose capital floats—as it were— 
largely in molasses, havae prepred to make a strong fight in Congress for 
the protection of this industry. 

It is an interesting fact that sugar-cane in the Philippines came from Ota- 
heita and Java. With unfavorable industrial conditions, and methods o 
culture and of manufacture little advanced from the primitive, save upon a 
few plantations, sugar has long been one of the chief articles of trade. Spain 
has discouraged by every possible restriction, tax and tariff, the export of 
Philippine products to any othern coutry. Nevertheless, in 1897 the United 
States imported from those islands $4,383,740 of products, of which sugar 
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constituted 342,540 piculs of 140 pounds each. Spain’s trade in the same 
season amounted to $50, 000, O00. * 


What will happen to the planters of the United States if the Philip- * 
pine crop of 1898-99 is largely diverted into American markets, and the 
temporary benefit to the domestic beet and cane industry from the short 
Cuban and German crops is more than nullified ? 3 

The opinion is held that the United States Government will ‘‘ make haste 
slowly ’’ indefining its future policy in respect to this enormous—and, under : 


favorable conditions, the most protitable—agricultural industry in the country. 
But past experiences awaken now the gravest anxieties ; and the South and 


West ask themselves if they have fought to free a people from a heavy yoke | 
only to haye it transferred to their own shoulders. 7 

It is not generally known that in the tropics cane is left to become quite “a | 
ripe, and harvested late in the winter, yielding seven tons of sugar to the 


acre ; while, with all the vast expenditure made in the United States to 


extract cane juice thoroughly, where the cane must be harvested before a 4 
freeze, two and a half tons per acre is considered a good yield. ‘| 
‘*The net results of the Spanish-American war,’’ say the Democratic poli- 
ticians, ‘‘ will be to extinguish the sugar industry,’’ and these words explain 
the action of senators and representatives from sugar producing States, who p 
voted against the acquisition of Hawaii and Porto Rico. 
Meanwhile the sugar crop of 1898-99 has increased 12 per cent—more 
‘ | 
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LOADING CANE CARS IN CUBA. 


than the usual 6.49 per cent. per annum—and planters, while making the 
most of a big yield and fair prices, are putting their shoulders together to 
strenuously oppose any further encroachments from Philippine and Cuban 
sugars, and to remedy, if possible, existing evils arising from the lesser com- 
petition of our colonies. 

It would appear, that were sugar a Republican issue, its safety might be 
assured by a strong protective tariff, which it will likely never secure under 
its present Democratic hacking. 


THE SONGS OF WHITE WISTARIA. 
(O-SHTROI-FUJI-SAN. ) 


By Ervet Morse. 


The straining sails filled tense with the winds of breaking day. 
Far up in the bows of the boat O-Shiroi-Fuji-San, 

My White Wistaria blossom, fluttered her pretty fan, 

And lifting her voice in a hymn to the excellent God of Waves 

Sent ringing over the water its ancient and holy staves. 


i decks of the red-brown junk were wet by the whipping spray, 


In the wake of our junk there followed a beautiful white sea-bird 
Which rose when the hymn was finished and caught up the final word,- 
Caught up the last faint note the geisha’s lute set free, 

And bore them echoing from him over the Inland Sea. 

Then after the winged robber the angry breezes sped, 

As over the chasing wave-crests skimming the foam he fled. 


Onward we slowly swept to the dip and throb of the oar, 
Nearer and nearer still to the tea-house on the shore, 
While tender White Wistaria crooned in my charmed ear 
Quaint little minor tunes with meanings sad and dear. 


“ec 


Forget not, Foreign Love, the fleeting love of an hour: 


The bud, the burst, the bloom, and the fading away of a flower!” 
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By Caprain C. H. Witson, U.S. \ >) 





PRIVATE CAR # 
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| S a small boy I lived for six years in 
| Ey the southwestern part of Texas, and 
| many times expressed the desire to 
visit Mexico, but was then thought to be 
1 ; too young to appreciate its many attrac- 
tions. When, in after years, and while 
living in the North, the opportunity came 
to join a party of friends traveling 
in a private car to the City of Mex- 
ico, on a pleasure jaunt, | felt my- 
self in a particularly appreciative 
So (gem Ses mood as regarded everything our 
‘ picturesque sister republic might 
have to offer. 

There were four of us in the 
party, and we started from Omaha, Neb. After one day spent at Fort Worth, 
and another crossing the Texas plains, we arrived safely at El Paso, on the 
Rio Grande frontier. 

Here we enjoyed the novel experience of getting two dollars for one, 




















A MEXICAN VILLAGE RAILWAY STATION, 
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AGUAS CALIENTES, 
changing good American gold and greenbacks into Mexican silver. Let me 
here remind the prospective tourist that in Mexico their silver is better than 
their paper money, for it passes current in all the States, which is not the 


case with paper, except national bank , notes and notes of ‘f FE] 
Banco de Londres y Mexico.”’ Just across ; the Rio Grande River, 
which at El Paso is very narrow, lies the : little town of Juarez. 
Here we are in Mexico. In the twinkling gs of an eye how everything 


has changed! While El 


Paso’s buildings were mostly 
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CATHEDRAL, AGUAS CALIENTES, 
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BATHS AT AGUAS CALIENTES, 


three and four stories high, and of brick and stone, Jarez has only one such— 
the custom house; all others are adobes. The streets, very clean and 
sandy, twist and turn quaintly, and, according to the Mexican custom, are 
named after incidents and events rather than persons. The custom house 
officer is a typical Mexican, dressed in the fashion of his country, i 


very 














INTERIOR COURTYARD OF BATHING ESTABLISHMENT, 
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tight trousers, braided and laced up the sides, short, close-fitting jacket and 
tall sombrero, with six-shooter and belt. He is most polite—sometimes 
expensively so. He has a woman assistant who inspects madame’s laces and 
lingerie. 

I visited the church, built in 1618, and felt myself well repaid for the 
trouble. Like all others in Mexico, it was whitewashed within and without, 
but the rafters in the ceiling and other woodwork were handsomely carved. 
One can but wonder at the patient labor and perseverance of the native 
builders of nearly three hundred years ago. 

The doors stand open from one year’s end to another, and there is never a 
time, during the day or night, but that some woman is on her knees praying 
before the altar. 

Around our car collected many merchants on a small scale—venders of 
fruit, cakes, candy and pottery. In his bright serape and sombrero the Mex- 














COUNTRY SCENE IN ZACATECAS. 


ican is highly picturesque ; and while he is strongly given to helping himself 
to another’s goods on the sly, one can but join in the laugh with him when 
he is detected and made to disgorge. 

As we start south on the ‘‘ Central Mexicano,’’ and get further into the 
heart of the land of the bygone Aztecs, we are charmed with this free and 
easy, pleasure-loving race; with the bright blue sky above, the warm sun- 
shine and miles upon miles of unbroken tableland, where scrub bushes, 
mesquite and cacti grow. Is it any wonder the Mexicans are lazy? A 
peculiarity of the landscape is that except in the cities, on the banks of 
canals, and beside the rivers, one seldom sees a good-sized tree in all Mexico. 

Passing through Torreon and Chihuahua (the place ‘‘ where the dogs come 
from’’), our first stop was at Aguas Calientes. According to my friend, Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith, this town should be the most godly in the entire world— 
if there is any truth in the old adage that ‘‘ Cleanliness is next to godliness.”’ 
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BULLFIGHT, GUADALAJARA, 


Aguas Calientes means ‘‘ Hot Water.’’ Here isa sample and copy of the 
old Roman baths, only instead of being of marble they are cut out of the 
natural rocks, from which the softest and purest warm water is continually 
flowing. Down in the town, about a mile from the springs, are more baths, 
public and private, free and purchasable, the water being carried in pipes 


and small ditches. Everyone bathes—men, women and children, the latter 


more often than ndt in the main streets, regardless of passers-by. This is the 
town where a Mexican needs but one shirt and a pair of cotton trousers ; he 
washes his linen in the stream, and lets it dry on the bushes while he bathes. 





STREET SCENE, GUADALAJARA, 
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ENTRANCE TO THE ALAMEDA, CITY OF MEXICO, 


Our car was now held up by peddlers of drawn work, for it seems that this 
is the main industry of Aguas Calientes ; and certainly some of it was beau- 
tiful as well as surprisingly cheap. Of course, when an American wishes to 
purchase anything in Mexico he is at first asked double price, but after a 
short dicker the vender drops fifty per cent. In some instances, unless one 
really desires to purchase an article, it is unsafe to make any cash offer 
whatsoever. 

This was the first time I ever saw mules driven tandem to street cars, the 
driver announcing his approach by a blast upon a tin horn. One minute he 
had the team on a dead run, and the next the lead mule was trying to ride 
on the car himself. But as the motto of Mexico is Majiana (to-morrow), no 
one minds the delay of untangling. 

I visited the palace, and had a guard take me to the city jail. After being 
led up several flights of stone steps on the interior of a large court I met 
another guard, or sentry, who overlooked and kept watch, from his small 
tower, on all the prisoners, male, female, adults and children, below. Kind 
reader, take my advice and never get into a Mexican jail. 

Having remained uptown until after the street cars had stopped running 
(eight o’clock), I bargained with a local ‘‘Jehu’’ to take my party back to 
the railway station. It was the ride of my life. Two small mules dragged a 
‘Shack,’ built some time in the ’forties., With much shooing, clucking, 
whipping, jerking and pulling on the part of our driver, as well as the mules, 
we finally arrived at our destination with no further accident than that of 
losing half of the bottom of the carriage en route. 

Next to the City of Mexico, Guadalajara is the wealthiest city in the 
republic, and certainly the prettiest. The Alameda, with the cathedral on 
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one side, bright shops on the other three, a bandstand in the center, and 
flowers and plants everywhere, is a most inviting spectacle to the stranger 


from the North. Here one evening we heard an excellent band of some sixty ; 

pieces, and the Mexican music was peculiarly fascinating. One does not 4 

wonder, after hearing it, at the graceful movements and dancing of the ; 

Spanish-American women. President Diaz is reported as having once said 

that his best hope of civilizing and educating his people was through their 

love of music. After the concert the entire band came down to the railway 

statien and serenaded us. To show their proficiency and up-to-datedness : 

they played several of Sousa’s marches, and nearly all of our national airs, — 

winding up with the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner ’’ just as the train moved out. 

I was very proud of the cheer that went up from our handful of Americans 

in a foreign land, and I think the citizens of Guadalajara will remember it 
In the cathedral at Guadalajara is a genuine Murillo—an Assumpt but . 

no words of mine can describe its beauty. At Tzintzautzan one of Titian’s 

masterpieces is enshrined, for which a New York connoisseur is said to have j 

offered $70,000 ; but the painting cannot be bought, owing to the superstition 

of the Indians , 
Guadalajara has several churches and chapels from two to three centuries 

old. The architecture in most instances, though partly in decay, is preten- 

tious and very ornate, sometimes an entire facade being one mass of carving. ' 
One bright morning we took the car and went to San Pedro, about five 

miles from Guadalajara. Here, too, is an old cathedral, and palace after 

palace, but it was like walking through a city of the dead—all was so quiet i 


and seemingly deserted. I was told many of the better class of Guadalajara 





THE FLOWER MARKET, ON A FESTIVAL DAY. 
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CATHEDRAL, GUADALUPE, 


had their summer homes here. Most of the pottery used in the entire 
country is made at San Pedro. Save for one large factory, I could find but 
few individual Mexicans engaged in the production of pottery and small 
figurines, and these lived in side streets, and had no other work benches than 
their own mud floors. 

The City of Mexico, at first sight, is a novel and enchanting place. Toa 
visitor coming from the cold North, the sub-tropical climate and flowers are 
a delight. The entire population, apparently, is 
on the streets, or the balconies just overhead, or 
driving on the Paseo. Our first move, after regis- 
tering at the ‘‘Sanz’’ hotel, was to call on our 
minister, General Clayton. The next day Lieu- 
tenant Powell Clayton, who is military attaché, 
called with passes, and took us out the beautiful 
Paseo to Chapultepec, now a military college, and 
also the President’s summer resi- 
dence. From the upper terraces 
and balconies of this old historic 
castle, first built some two hun- 
dred years ago, and stormed and 
taken by our forces under General 
Scott during the Mexican War, I 
beheld the finest view that mortal 
THK SAILS OF GUADALUPE, eyes could rest upon. Chapulte- 
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pec is simply a huge rock in the midst of a vast plain, which it 
overlooks for miles in every direction. In front of us is the city, five miles 
distant. How white and clean it looks !—at long range. In another direc- 
tion we see the snow-capped volcano, Popocatepetl, and nearer at hand the 
Tacubaya suburb, the Monte Carlo of America. In this latter spot, which 
we subsequently visited, is to be found nearly every gambling device known 
to mankind. On Sundays Tacubaya is one vast kaleidoscope of moving 
humanity and color. 

As in olden times all roads led to Rome, so, on Sunday afternoon, all 
wagons, cars and carriages gravitate toward the bull ring in the City of 
Mexico. Although this was not my first visit of the sort, having seen a very 
good bullfight at (iuadalajara, it was the first time I had seen toreras of the 
gentler sex. The matadora acquitted herself very creditably, but there was 
not the thrilling excitement nor the enthusiastic crowds customary on special 
occasions, as when Martinez visited here from Spain. 

Apropos of this, I might venture to suggest to the editor of Frank Lesiip’s 
PopuLar Montuty a possible novelty for the ‘‘ Woman in Action”’ series, in 
the form of an article upon ‘‘ Women as Bullfighters.”’ 

The Spaniard or Mexican is naturally cruel, and the absence of horses from 
the ring while the women held 
sway was not up to their 
bloodthirsty notion. Later, 
however, when the men took 
the ring and several horses 
were killed, the spectators 
seemed better satisfied. 

A short time ago bullfights 
were forbidden by law, but 
the people raised such a hue 
and cry the order had to be 
revoked. Now they are super- 
vised and conducted by a 
judge. His decisions are final. 
The entrance of the matador, 
picadors, capeadores and ban- 
derilleros to music and gor- 
geously dressed in costumes 
of silk and velvet, heavily en- 
crusted with gold or silver, is 
a very inspiring sight. They 
first salute the judge, and then 
at his order the sport, so called, 
begins. A bugle sounds, and 





as the gate is opened, in bounds 
the bull, goaded by a harb 
thrust into his back as he 
passes the portals. After MIRACULOUS WELL, CITY OF MEXICO 
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he has been teased for some time by the capeadores with their cloaks, and has 
either killed several horses or been warded off by means of a long pointed pole, 
which the mounted picador carries, another bugle sounds and three banderil- 
leros place, while the bull is charging, two banderillox each in his shoulder, over 
and between the horns. 

After the poor animal is wrought to the highest pitch of frenzy, the matador 
finally thrusts his sword from the shoulder to the heart, and in a second or 
two all is over. Then three white mules, with bright harness and bells, come 
in on the run and the fallen gladiator is ignominiously dragged away. This 
goes on until six bulls have met their fate. At each death, especially if the 
home thrust is a skillful one, the populace yell and throw their sombreros and 
hats, cigars, and oftentimes dollars, into the ring. In Mexico, as in old 
Spain, the rules of bullfighting are very strict. The bull cannot be harmed 
in any way except when he is on the charge, and a fighter committing a 
breach in the code may be publicly disgraced by having his queue cut off and 
being prohibited from fighting again for a long time. 

In Mexico everybody gambles, in one form or another. It is eminently the 
proper thing. A gentleman resident there told me that his charwoman drew 
in a raffle three masses for the repose of the soul of a dear departed! Lottery 
tickets are sold publicly on the streets, and one or two of these concerns, | 
heard, were considezed to be run squarely. 


A favorite distraction is a visit to the Floating Gardens—which, however, 
no longer float. Another is a ride on ‘the canal in a gondola. No tourist 
misses the cathedral, nor the art gallery, nor the national museum, in which 
Jatter place is kept Maximilian’s state carriage, with other historical relics. 

But the place which interested me most was the quaint old village of Guad- 
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MARKET PLACE, GUADALUPE. 


alupe. Here we saw the spring, now covered by a chapel, which, the legend 
says, gushed forth at the feet of the visionary Virgin, which, the good old In- 
dian, Juan Diego, saw one morning while on his way to early mass. Some 
flowers, which also suddenly blossomed in his pathway, he picked up and put 
in his cloak to carry to the priest as proof of what he had seen, and to substan- 
tiate the vision’s command, which was to build a church on the spot. And, 
lo! when he arrived at the priest’s abode, the flowers had disappeared and in 
their stead was a picture of the vision. The miraculous cloak is still to be 
seen, preserved in a glass case in the cathedral, and the remarkable thing 
about it is that eminent artists who have carefully examined the relic claim 
that the picture is not painted on the cloth, nor can they discover by what 
process it may have been produced. 

Here, too, are the famous ‘‘ sails of Gcuadalupe,’’ standing on the hillside, 
cased in stone. This well-known legend is to the effect that some mariners, 
being imperilled in a severe gale at sea, prayed to the Virgin, promising that 
if they came safely to shore, they would give to her and the church their ship’s 
sails. They were eventually saved, and kept their promise in a literal and 
substantial manner. 

The average Mexican is a simple-minded, superstitious person. They all 
go to mass and confession, and when that is over feel at liberty to let them- 
selves loose and commit depredations. But the policing throughout Mexico, 
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AFTERNOON PROMENADE IN THE ALAMEDA, 


and especially in the cities, is remarkably good. It is perfectly safe to go 
about unattended at any time. The government now employs as part of its 
army some two thousand rurales. These men at one time were outlaws, but 
for fifty cents a day and expenses they came in and took allegiance to the 
government. They make excellent soldiers and the natives stand in great 
awe of them. ; 

When, finally, it was ‘‘All aboard!’’ for our departure and return home- 
ward, I felt loath to go. The consolation was a registered vow to visit again 
this lovely Mexican country so akin to our own, yet so very different both 
in outward aspect and inward spirit. 


A BACK NUMBER. 


, By OLIve HARPER, 


TTS HE door of the sanctum opened, and Miss Presbury walked timidly in 

| and stood before the nanaging editor. For a moment there was a 

silence which she did not dare to break, and which he did not care to. 

He was drawing the blue pencil vigorously and cruelly through the ‘‘ fine 

writing ’’ ina story, and thinking meanwhile how he could get rid of his 

visitor without hurting her feelings, for he really did have some heart down 
beneath that hard crust of brusqueness. He was not wantonly cruel. 

Miss Presbury stood with a deprecating smile on her prematurely aged 
face. Her real age was forty-five, but, with her white hair and careworn 
features, she looked at least sixty. She had been pretty once. Then she 
had had her little romance, and she had loved and been loved ; but ambitious 
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parents had broken her engagement, and ‘‘he’’ went West and she East. 
There had never been—could never be—any other ‘‘he’’ for her, and long 
since hope had died, while tender memory remained. 

Miss Presbury had been pretty in those old days, but now her only beauty 
was in her gentle blue eyes. These, with her exquisite neatness and air of 
breeding and refinement, made her pleasant to see, however shabbily dressed 
she might be. 

** Now, what can I do for you, Miss Presbury ?”’ asked the editor, so sud- 
denly that she started and dropped her satchel to the floor, and then stooped 
to pick it up at the same moment the editor reached for it. 

‘*T beg your pardon,’’ stammered Miss Presbury. 

‘Oh! that is all right. Now please state your business, and—al 
seat, though I am sorry to say that I am unusually busy just now.’’ 

‘¢T__T wished to offer you a story.”’ 

“What about?” 

**Old graveyards and epitaphs.”’ 

‘‘ Done to death. Besides, we want new things, not old—live, not dead.” 

‘*T have a list of subjects here. I will read them off, and write up what- 
ever you like. Some are written.’’ 

‘¢Um—m—m.” 

Taking this for consent, Miss Presbury read her list, which et 
descriptions of things seen in foreign travel, and also of things in N 
Then she waited a reply. 

‘¢ How many words about the crack in the Astor House sidewalk 

‘¢ Two thousand—mostly reminiscences of the past history of N« 

‘“Too long. Make it five hundred. Boil it down and send 
week, and I’ll look at it when I have time.’’ 

‘*T hoped—I would be glad if you could take something s 
need——”’ 

‘** Out of the question ; that is the best that I can do.”’ 

‘©Thank you,’’ said Miss Presbury. ‘‘ Good-day.”’ 

Something in the blue eyes made him feel very uncomfortable, and he 
called in the boy whose duty it was to snub all persons with stories to sell, 
and gave him a rating that he remembered for a whole week for letting Miss 
Presbury know that he was in. 


Miss Presbury sighed heavily as she went down stairs. She was in great 
need—greater than anyone but herself knew. She toiled early and late 
patiently, but only once in a long while did she sell a story ; and when she 


did the money went to pay clamerous debts. Debts were pressing her now, 
and her horror of debts and her humiliation at not being able to pay them 
gave her courage to try to sell one—at least one story to-day. 

She had stories ‘‘on approbation ’’ at several places, and made the weary 
round on foot. Carfare was extravagance. In some places her manuscript 
was handed to her in eloquent silence. In others there was the stereotyped 
tale of ‘‘ Haven’t had time to read them.’’ 

Miss Presbury had had a most excellent education, some natural talent for 
writing, and in her youth she had traveled much and had read much—and 
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the best authors. She had unconsciously formed her style upon the some- 
what stilted lines of the writers of fifty years ago, and no one cared for that 
style now ; or, at least, none of the managing editors did. Her pile of unsold 
manuscripts accumulated with discouraging rapidity. 

Young girls just out of school were engaged on the daily papers; still 
others were pushing themselves into the magazines so eagerly that they did 
not heed those they forced to the wall. They were bright, young, pretty, 
and where they did not satisfy the lover of pure literature they could amuse 
the multitude. What if the young girl’s work was frothy? it sparkled, and 
youth and enthusiasm counted for something. 

Miss Presbury had been bright, too, once, but want, anxiety and sorrow 
had done their work. Her stories, carefully and conscientiously written as 
they were, did not sell. 

At last she reached the office of a great newspaper. The managing editor 
was out of sorts that day. Everything had gone wrong; a rival had made a 
scoop that he ought to have made himself, and he gave several of his reporters 
a talking-to that made their hair curl. Yet he managed to put on so genial 
and kind an exy ession that Miss Presbury grew bold enough to ask after the 
fate of a story she had left there. 

‘¢ Now, Miss Presbury, I don’t want that story. It-is on an out-of-date 
subject, and I must say that your style and ideas are all out of date. You 
haven’t the real journalistic instinct of siezing upon topics of vital interest. 


You don’t go into society enough to keep in touch with the best people. If 
you did that I could use some stories about them if they were spicy enough. 
The fact of it is, Miss Presbury, you are a ‘back number,’ and you know a 
back number gets shelved—ah 


Here the autocrat of the Daily Astonisher paused as he noted the awful 
change his words had wrought in Miss Presbury’s face. Hitherto she had 
believed in herself ; he had with two words destroyed that belief. Hope had 
always kept alive that one spark in her heart, and she worked and waited 
patiently for the day to come when she would achieve a reputation. 

‘4 back number? Do you mean to say that culture and taste go for 
nothing ?”’ 

Miss Presbury asked this with a ring of poignant agony in the first words, 
though her voice grew steadier as she continued. 

‘*T did not mean to be personal, Miss Presbury, but I tell you the truth 
when I say that I haven’t a person in my office over twenty-five. 1 don’t 
get culture or fine literature, perhaps, but I do get freshness and new ideas, 
dash and go. Those are necessary qualifications in journalism to-day. I 
used to laugh at college boys and girls; I don’t now. I take them all on in 
turn. Each one is sure to have a few bright ideas, and when they are 
exhausted and the originality begins to decline, why, then I am willing to 
let my rivals scoop them in.”’ 

‘‘And you have no further use for me?’ smiled Miss Presbury—smiled 
because she wished to hide her pain and humiliation. 

‘Well, frankly, no; unless you can do something that will make you 
famous—write a ‘ Heavenly Twins’ novel, or something of that sort.”’ 
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“Tf I could do that I should scarcely need to offer you my work. 

‘* No—for then | would send for it.”’ 

Saying this he held out her story. Miss Presbury took the mat 
and, still smiling, turned to go. Suddenly two red spots clowe 
cheeks, and her blue eyes seemed to emit sparks. 

‘**] will think over what you have said,’’ she replied, ‘‘ and if | 
shall hear from me. (iood-day.’’ 


The editor settled to his work again, and Miss Presbury went home. She 
called a little hall bedroom home. She tried to slip in unseen of her land- 
lady, but to no purpose, for she stood at the foot of the stairs, and, after 
discovering that Miss Presbury ‘‘ hadn’t been paid yet,’’ she opened the vials 
of her wrath, and heaped such a mountain of words upon the poor, crushed 


woman that she gave one inarticulate cry and flew past the landlady and to 
her wretched little room, where she gave up to a tempest of tears. 

** You'll leave here to-morrow morning,”’ cried the landlady, ‘‘ and you'll 
leave your trunk here, though I don’t suppose there’s fifty cents’ worth of 
stuff in it !”’ 

After a while Miss Presbury grew calmer, and tried to think what she 
should do. Go out of this poor shelter without her few belongings and 
without a dollar ?—it was not a pleasant prospect. She rose from her bed 
and bathed her swollen face, and then Alice, the chambermaid, knocked. 
She had brought a tray with some fresh tea and toast, and a letter for Miss 
Presbury. The landlady had repented a little, and sent the tea as a peace 
offering. Poor soul! she had a perpetual struggle between a naturally kind 
heart and the fact that she must pay her own expenses ; and she couldn't do 
it unless her boarders paid her. 

Miss Presbury meekly took the tray and gladly drank the tea. Then she 
remembered the letter. It was from her aunt, who lived in a small house 
near an obscure village in Pennsylvania. She had almost forgotten Aunt 
Eunice’s existence. ‘‘I read some of your beautiful writings, my dear, and 
felt very proud of you. So 1 wrote to the paper they were print n, and 
found your address. Won’t you come and spend the summer with me, my 
dear? I wish I dared ask so famous a person to stay with me forever, for | 
am very lonely. Uncle Eben left me well provided for. I send you a 
check, so that you need not lose time in coming, for | want to see my little 
Niece Mary so much.”’ 

The revulsion of feeling was great; and the poor little ‘‘ back number” 
wanted to sing. She left the next day, and settled down into a deep, restful 
peace among the green mountains in Pennsylvania. She was tired, she told 
her aunt, and needed rest from her literary work. The aunt revelled in the 
stories, whether they were in type or manuscript, and it was like alm to 
Miss Presbury to hear her aunt talk. 

One day, about a year after she had gone to her aunt, Miss Presbury felt an 
intense longing to see piles of smooth, clean, white paper, and pens and ink 
about her again. Then, scarcely knowing herself how or when it was done, 
she had finished a novel. She sent it to a great publishing house, and, to 
her surprise, it was accepted and published. It was so simple and direct, so 
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tender and true, and the love story threaded through it was so exquisitely 
sweet that it touched all hearts with sympathy. It carried with it an atmos- 
phere as pure as the limpid mountain streams, and a subtle breath of the 
balmy mountain air. She had not needed to write a ‘‘ Heavenly Twins.” 
She was famous with this book that made one feel that the world and the 
people in it are not all bad. 

Shall we blame the author that she felt a glow of triumph, and that she 
sent a copy of her book to the ‘‘ managing editor’’ with the compliments of 
the ‘* Back Number’? ? 

It would have pleased her had she seen him run his fingers through his 
hair and heard him say: ‘‘ By George!’ 


AN EASTER BONNET. 


By MINNA IRVING. 


7HERE lilies hid the Latin text, 
And smilax wreathed the altar, 
And every head was gravely bent 


O’er sacred psalm and psalter, 
And all the font was pink and white 
With roses strewn upon it, 
He saw a little maid in gray, 
Who wore an Easter bonnet. 


He walked behind her from the church, 
And viewed her girlish graces, 

And breathed the vague, delicious scent 
Of dainty bows and laces. 

A prayer-book was in her hand 
She kept her glances on it, 

Till came a gust of frolic wind 
And whisked away her bonnet. 


Her eves were full of April tears, 
Her scarlet lips were smiling ; 

The sunny curls about her brow 
Were made for man’s beguiling. 

Her face was like a dewy rose 
He paused to gaze upon it, 

And found that he had lost his heart, 
As she had lost her bonnet. 


But now a spray of orange flowers 
Is wreathed about the Latin ; 
The little maid is all in white— 
A dream of lace and satin. 
And, as he takes her slender hand, 
And slips the ring upon it, 
He murmurs softly in her ear— 
A blessing on the bonnet! 





A REJECTED MANUSCRIPT. 


By WALTER MALON! 
R. JACK JEFFERSON, eclitor of the Southern H thold 
Magazine, Was not displaying his wonted good humor this 
morning. The august periodical over which he presided 


had not of late been verifying the sophomoric predictions 
made at the beginning of its career. It had been hailed 
with a great flourish of trumpets by the provincial press as 


‘*the harbinger of a new day in Southern liter 
But subscribers were few and advertisers were shy. Was the great 8 
magazine to make another link in the long chain of failures? 

As to contributions, however, there could be no complaint on the score of 
quantity. Every mail brought a flood, and every mail carried a flood away. 
There were poems, stories, essays and sketches of every kind. On this 
morning, especially, was-the deluge of contributions overwhelming 

Mr. Jefferson was forcibly reminded of the return of spring by the fact that 
seventeen of his contributors had gone into ecstasies over the advent, and 
desired him to accept and pay for their greetings at so much per ecstasy 

With a savage onslaught, however, he invaded the huge pile on his desk 
and slew masterpieces right and left. Stories, poems, essays, sketches and 
everything else went down before him. On the desk, directly in front, was a 
heap of printed slips which he used continually. These, with grim politeness, 
said for him 

“The editors of the Southern Household Magazine deeply regret being ec 
return the enclosed manuscript as unavailable. The return of a manuscript 
necessarily imply a lack of literary merit. The previous acceptance of simi 
the lack of space for more articles, or the fact that the manuscript in quest 
meet the particular demands of the readers of this magazine, may prevent 
many contributions of the highest excellence. The enclosed manuscript 
returned, with many thanks for the opportunity of being permitted to exar 


Here was a poem written by some poor woman in Kansas. Wit! 
a pathetic note to the editor, saying that the writer was the mot 
children, with whom she lived on a farm. She did all her own | 
She hoped the enclosed poem might be acceptable, as she would lik: 
her distressing condition by literary work. 

Here was another poem from an undergraduate at some small colleg 
Heaven knows where. It was redolent of Greece and Rome, and s ed like 
the ghost of a Latin dictionary. 

Here was a story from a boarding-school miss, telling about hanted 
castles, knights, highwaymen, larks, nightingales and all the paraphernalia 
of old-fashioned romance. 

Here was an essay on the ‘Influence of England in the Orient,’’ by a 
young lawyer living in Jefferson’s own town. 
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Manuscript after manuscript was stowed away like a corpse, and returned 
with the printed note of rejection as a wreath of regret. 

At last only one remained, and as he quickly glanced over it the editor 
remembered having returned several of the same author’s attempts before. 
It was signed ‘‘ Nora Baird,”’ in a girlish, unformed hand. It was a hopeless 
effort—one of the seventeen spring poems, through whose lines the lambs 
went skipping and the bees went buzzing in the same old way. 

He was about to return it with the usual printed slip when the office boy, 
a sandy-haired, freckled-faced little creature, announced Miss Nora Baird 
herself. The editor dropped the printed slip in astonishment at the coinci- 
dence. Knowing that he had no good news, and knowing also that he could 
not conscientiously encourage her, he was on the point of returning the 
answer ‘‘ Not in,’? when something, possibly a vague curiosity, prompted 
him to send word for her to come in. 

Seeing a mere slip of a girl, confused, blushing, there was no difficulty in 
fixing her in his mind as the author of the various crude stories and poems 
he had hitherto read over her signature. 

‘*] suppose you come to see about your poem,’’ he said. ‘‘ Here it is. 
I regret very much that we cannot use it, but the fact is that we already have 
on hand much more poetry than we need.”’ 

The poor girl, ashamed and embarrassed, had evidently intended to say a 
great deal to him—to tell him the stereotyped story of poverty, discourage- 
ment, thwarted aspirations and the like—but his sudden speech seemed to 
daze her. She blushed still more violently, smiled in a way that made a 
pitiful pretense of cheerfulness, and stammering, ‘‘ Thank you, sir,’’? awk- 
wardly made her way out of the room. 

The editor heaved a sigh. 

‘What a pity she has taken the notion that she can write! Well, I hope 
that will be the end of it.’’ 

But it was not the end of it. Two days later another manuscript came. 
It was a story this time, and a bulky one at that. With it came this note: 


“Dear Mr. Jerrerson: When I saw you last Monday I had come prepared to tell 
you a great many things, but when you told me so quickly that you could not take my 
poem I was just so confused T couldn’t say a word. Oh, Mr. Jefferson! vou don’t know 
how hard T worked on that poem. But, of course, you know best, and you did exactly 
right about it. My father, you know, died some years ago, and I live alone with my 
mother. My friends all tell me I ean write well, and mamma thinks I ought to be able 
to make a living by my poetry. Oh! I do love poetry—don’t you? But sometimes I get 
so discouraged I just feel like giving up crerything. It’s a terrible thing to be discouraged 
that way, isn’t it? But as you do not seem to like my poetry, I now send you a story 
which I hope—oh, I do hope so much !—you can use. I know it was very foolish of 
me, but I just cried the other night after T brought home the poem you handed back. 
If you can’t take the story I send you, I hope you won’t send it back with any of those 
printed slips, but will return it with a note telling me where you think it might be 
improved. Now I will close, as I have already taken too much of your valuable time 
from your valuable magazine. Awaiting your early answer, IT am, 

‘Yours cordially, Nora Batrp. 

“PP. S.—Of course, if you haven’t time to answer this—Oh, but you know how bad 
that would make me feel, and I am sure you will answer.” 











Virw 
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For once Mr. Jefferson was perplexed. Here was a young girl whom ly 
pitied, and yet one whom he could not conscientiously encourage. 

Even if her contribution had been good, his magazine was in no condi- 
tion to accept it, since the material on hand was in excess of its needs. 
But her contributions heretofore had never even attained mediocrity. A 
mere girl, what did she know of the world, or of life, or of men and women 
generally? Though somewhat precocious as compared with the foolish 
companions who had put conceited notions in her head, what right had 
she to offer herself as a teacher to other people, as the bearer of a message 
to her seniors and superiors? 

Nevertheless, he determined to glance over her manuscript, hoping that he 
might find enough in it to justify him in giving her a mite of encourage 
ment. He even hoped that he might find it in a shape to justify him in 
making such corrections here and there as would render it available for 


his magazine. 
So, leaning back in his chair, he read as follows, from the first page of 
the story, which was entitled, ‘‘ Arabella Anderson ; or, True Love Tested.’’ 
‘*The setting sun was gilding with rays of beauty the marble turrets of a 
proud mansion which gleamed grandly above the brow of a rugged hill. 


Arabella Anderson stood upon the turrets of that noble hall of her an- 
cestors and gazed with a stony gaze at the golden setting sun. Her eyes 
were as blue as violets, her hair as yellow as gold, her lips were like coral, 


her teeth were like pearls. Dressed in a perfectly lovely and a very costly 
dress of the finest silk, she looked like a goddess with her snow-white brow 
and her cheeks like roses, and her beautiful arms like marble. Why was not 
she, the: beautiful heiress, owner of all these broad acres, and descendant of 
this noble house, as happy a damsel as could be? But she sighed to her- 
self, ‘ Alas! I would that I were free and happy like yon beggar maid !’ 

‘¢Then she beheld Reginald, her lover, coming across the plain, riding on 
a fiery, coal-black steed. She would have died for him. But Lord Egbert, 
a cold, unscrupulous, hard-hearted wretch, had been chosen to wed her in- 
stead of her beloved Reginald, and she looked toward her approaching lover 
in despair.”’ 

Jefferson laid down the manuscript with a groan. What Heaven-sent 
genius could have ever rewritten or revised this stuff so as to make it avyail- 
able? What earthly editor could so stultify himself as to indorse such nof- 
sense ? 

He thought over the matter a long time, but the more he thought the 
greater became his perplexity. At first he determined to return the manu- 
script with the usual printed inclosure. Then he felt that he ought not to do 
so. He laid the matter aside for the day, and thought of it that night 

Next morning he wrote her a brief note, saying: ‘‘I am sorry the story 
you send is unavailable, and it is against our rules to correspond with con- 
tributors concerning rejected manuscripts, but I have concluded to speak to 
you in person about this matter. If you could call at four o’clock this after- 
noon, I should be pleased to see you.”’ 

Sure enough, that same afternoon Nora came to see him. It was plain 
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that she was very much agitated, poor child, and trembled as she conjectured 
the meaning of the interview. 

He kept her waiting ten or fifteen minutes before he called her to the 
inner office. 

‘* You received my note?’’ he asked. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she stammered. 

‘* Well, I have thought very carefully over the letter you sent me. It is 
not my duty, and, in fact, is against our rules to communicate with contrib- 
utors in regard to rejected manuscripts, but feeling kindly disposed to you, 
I have taken the liberty of speaking plainly. I see you are quite young—not 
more than cighteen, probably. You are naturally bright, have a good dis- 
position, and mean to do well. But I must say to you that I do not think 
any of your writings which I have seen justify you in seeking to enter a 
literary life. I know I ought not to give this advice. It is bad policy on 
my part. You will never thank me for it, but I pledge you my word that I 
speak from all kindness and sincerity.’’ He handed her back the manu- 
script, but it fell from her trembling hands. Her little face, lifted implor- 
ingly to his, was white with agitation. He could not but pity her. She was 
so young, so foolish, so misguided. But he continued: ‘‘I have nothing 
more to say. I would only ke too glad to tell you that you have talent for 
writing verse, but you have not. You are not a poet.’’ 

In a moment he felt that he had gone too far. It is true that his motives 
were good, but he realized that it is dangerous indeed for an editor to give 
praise or blame under any circumstances. 

Then she sobbed like a child. ‘‘ You are not a poet!’ It was as if he 
had said to some lady of a royal house, ‘‘ You are not a princess!’ Little 
had he realized what foolish hopes, what ridiculous ambitions, what absurd 
aspirations he had stamped under foot. For the first time, doubtless, she 
met with a frank criticism, and so was crushed to the earth. 

Sob came after sob. Jefferson was unnerved with vexation. He inwardly 
anathematized himself for having made such a scene, and promised himself 
never again to be so foolish—to advise another contributor. 

Finally she raised her eyes, wet with tears, and said: ‘*Thank you for 
your advice, but it is so hard on me!’ Then followed another burst of 
sobs. 

Fortunately, as it was growing late, no one was near to witness this scene, 
and he allowed her to ‘‘ have her cry out,’’ feeling that it would bring her 
some relief. ’ 

‘* Nora,’’ he said, unconsciously dropping the ‘‘ Miss,’’ ‘‘ you must not feel 
hard toward me because I have spoken so plainly. It is all for your own 
good. I wish I had never said a word to you on the subject, as I did not 
know it would hurt your feelings, but I am sure you will understand that I 
only speak to you as a friend.”’ 


She arose and went to the window. It was getting gray and misty and 
dim, and there she stood with her dying hopes in the dying daylight. What 
desolation and despair had been caused by those fatal words, ‘‘ You are not a 
poet |’ 
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** Listen !’’ he said. ‘‘ You know nothing of life. You have only begun 
to suffer, and not till after years of suffering can great works of genius be 
produced. You imagine a poet to be an ethereal character—one who lives in 
perpetual sunshine among birds and flowers, one who is young and bright 
and happy and handsome, one who lives on the milk and honey of life. 
But if you ever meet one—and you probably never will, they are so few 
in number—you will find him to be a man grown gray through hardship, 
rough and uncouth from contact with an unfriendly world, his garments 
worn threadbare by poverty, his brow wrinkled by adversity, and his heart 
scarred by suffering.’’ 

She did not answer. 


‘* You have youth,’’ he continued, ‘“‘and with that goes every true bless- 


ing. Be happy with those blessings while you may, for the night is coming 
fast. Do not pursue imaginary happiness when real happiness can be had 
for the asking. Do not imagine that your lover will ever come on a coal- 
black steed, in knightly armor, to claim you for his own. He will only be a 
plain matter-of-fact fellow, but you will find him just as charming as if he 
were a knight-errant, for all that.’’ 

She turned around, feebly smiling through her tears, but noticed that he 
was still serious. 

‘You will find this a practical world. I learned that lesson. 1 was once 
considered rich. I was in love with a girl who, as I thought, loved me in 
return. Then a lawsuit arose and swept away my entire fortune. I ap- 
pealed the case to a higher court, where it is now pending, but my lawyer has 
given up all hope of ever winning it. As soon as I lost that suit the girl 
whom I liked best threw me overboard, and so here I am slaving away on 
this old magazine.”’ 

He appeared to bé talking to himself. He seemed to have forgotten her 
entirely, else this reserved, taciturn man would never have confided in a silly 
girl whom he scarcely knew. 

Recovering himself, he quickly arose, and she, taking the hint, grasped 
her rejected manuscript and hurried away. 

Five or six weeks passed and he saw nothing more of her. He fervently 
hoped that she would take his advice ; that, at least, she would send her 
manuscripts elsewhere, and thus relieve him of any more such painful 
duties. . 

Spring had indeed arrived at last—true to the predictions of her poet- 
lovers. The air was so balmy, the sunshine so genial, that Jack determined, 


one Saturday afternoon, to take a walk through the suburbs. Passing out of 
the noisy, dirty streets, he walked along through the green lanes beyond the : 
city limits. Stopping a moment at the house of an old acquaintance, he «at 


on the green lawn in front, enjoying the shade of the great oaks and inhaling 
the breath of roses and lilies near by. When he left, his friend gave him a 
great cluster of white Easter lilies to cheer the sitting-room of his rather 
dingy apartments. He then turned toward the city, passing by yards where 
negro boys were burning leaves, and by gardens from which he breathed the 
grateful scent of the newly plowed earth. At last he reached the limits of 
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the town itself, and as he passed by a modest little brown cottage. he met 
face to face with Nora herself at the gate. 

He was not only startled by seeing her so suddenly, but by seeing her so 
changed in appearance. She was evidently just out after a long: illness. 
Her big brown eyes seemed bigger than ever in her little thin, white face ; 
under them were dark circles. Her hair had been cut short like a boy’s, and 
only a few little brown ringlets were left. She was leaning for support 
against the gate, and her small hand was emaciated by long suffering. 

‘* You have been ill?’ he said. ‘“‘I am very sorry.”’ 

‘Yes ; a few days after I saw you last, I was taken with a slow fever, and 
have never been out of the house until to-day.”’ 

‘*You must return to the house. This air is too sharp for you. You 
might suffer a relapse.’’ 

Then he handed her the great bunch of lilies, saying, ‘‘ I am sorry I did 
not know you were sick, Nora. I hope you will soon be entirely well.”’ 

X* * 2 2 * * * * * 

As he went away he could not help reproaching himself. Here she had 
suffered through five or six long, dreary weeks, possibly as a result of his 
brutal frankness, and yet he had never been near her—did not even know 
that she had been ill. 

Then, of course, he could reply to himself that it was no concern of his. 
Surely he could not be expected to look after every silly girl or boy whose 
contributions he had rejected. He had not even known her before those two 
short interviews ; he had not had the slightest reason to ask about her. 

As a matter of conscience his record was entirely clear, but since he had 
heard of her sufferings, he determined to inquire about her now and then. 

As he passed by her house the next day he brought her some more flowers 
—heautiful red roses this time—and hoped that her cheeks would soon be as 
red as they. Was it a coincidence that brought Nora to the gate just as he 
passed by? Had she in some mysterious manner foreknown that he would 
come to see her again ? 

She laughed and clapped her hands in joy. Her poor pinched cheeks 
even blushed again as they had done in days gone by. Jack somehow felt 
happier for having given her the roses, though he had taken them with many 
misgivings. 





The Southern Househdld Magazine was fast becoming a burden on its owner’s 
hands. Jack saw his stock in it depreciating every day. Each month 
showed a financial loss. It bade fair to soon join the long list of defunct 
Southern magazines. 

He realized that once again he would be thrown out to fight the world for 
a competence. He struggled hard, keeping a cheerful countenance, though 
his heart was heavy within him. He worked day and night, but to little 
end ; the downfall was inevitable. 


Still, he knew that he could always hew his own way, let the magazine go 
as it might. It is hard indeed for the world to conquer a man of thirty, 
like him, who has confidence in his fighting capacity. 

During those days he often found time to pass by Nora’s house, though he 
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seldom went in. He found that with her he could be perfectly frank, and 
he liked to talk to some one with whom he was not compelled to adopt the 
usual rigid reserve. It was like talking to himself to speak to her. He 
found her so sympathetic, so appreciative of his thankless efforts, so quick to 
respond to his kind feelings for her, that his heart would feel a strange peace 
it had never known before. Thorough man of the world that he was, some- 
what hardened, he was not callous. This simple girl appealed to him in a 
peculiar way. 

‘*T have taken your advice,’ she said one day. ‘‘I can thank you for it 
now, though I thought you very cruel once. I have come to a time, though, 
when I must do some work to help support myself and mother. If you ever 
hear of any place where I can do the work will you let me know ?”’ 

‘‘T should hate very much to see you buffeting with the world in that 
way,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Women who have to fight for a livelihood often grow 
as sour and as cynical as the men themselves.”’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t fear for me,’’ she said, enthusiastically ; ‘‘I am young and 
strong, and willing to work. I have idled away all my life, and it would be 
very selfish in me not to wish to do my part now.”’ 

She seemed to be as bright and as hopeful over this prospect as over that 
of a literary life, and Jack inwardly sighed, feeling utterly unable to combat 
this foolish enthusiasm of girlhood, in whose sight all obstacles appeared to 
be mere trifles. 

It seemed impossible to make her look on the dark side of things, but he 
felt she would be disillusioned soon enough. 

One day, in passing by, he asked her to walk a short distance with him. 
She ran in the house for her hat, then returned and went with him. 

‘‘Well,”’ he said, after awhile, ‘‘ the Household Magazine has gone to the 
wall.”’ 

Had he said, ‘‘ The rock of Gibraltar has toppled over,’’ Nora could not 
have been more astonished. To think of the Southern Household Magazine, 
that august periodical which she and all other rejected contributors held in 
such awe—to think of its being fallible ! 

Nevertheless it was true. 

‘* And I have made up my mind to leave town and go East,’’ he said. 

‘Leave town—go East?’’ she gasped. He looked at the great brown eyes 
uplifted to his in astonishment, and at the sweet face, which was pale with pain. 

‘“Yes,’’ he replied, simply. 

‘‘ And are you going away, never, never to come back ?”’ she asked. 

act ha 

They had both stopped still. She said nothing. 

‘«T go alone,’”’ he said. ‘‘ You will remember that I once told you I loved 
a girl who deserted me when I lost my money. I would have felt able to 
stand anything had she not turned against me, but I had to fight the battle 
alone. There, just as here, I shall be alone.”’ 

‘Oh !’’ she replied, ‘‘why do you care for her longer? If I were a man, 
I would not care for any girl who didn’t care for me. Why, if I loved a man 
I’d stand by him always, and follow him to the end of the world !” 
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‘¢T do not care for her any longer,’’ he answered. 
‘*Then why say that you are alone here? Do you think that J don’t care 
for you?” 

They had in the meantime resumed their walk, and, silent and dejected, 
found themselves in front of the Household Magazine office. Kxpecting to 
find some mail on his desk, he took her with him up to the oflice. It was 
now deserted, as the magazine had suspended, and the few employés still 
connected with it had gone away for the evening. On his desk was a tele- 
gram and a note. 

He hastily read the telegram ; it was from his lawyer, and said : 

‘‘The Supreme Court has reversed your case. You win a great victor Accept 
hearty congratulations.”’ } 

His head swam in a delirium of joy. He grasped the note; it was from 
his former fiancée, and said : 

“T have just heard of your winning the great lawsuit. Accept my warmest congrat- 
ulations. Why don’t you come out to see me? Yours, always, Ross.”’ 


It was getting quite dim in the office—-just as it had been the evening when 
he told her that she was not a poet. 

He took her hand in his and led her to the window. She did not attempt 
to take it away, but drew close to him, as any child might have done 

‘ Nora,’’ he said, simply, ‘fl love you. Do you love me?’ 


‘¢ Yes,’’ she said, simply, dropping her eyes and drawing nearer still. 
He took her face between his hands, lifted it toward his, and kissed her. 


‘* Nora, are you willing to stand by me, and go with me to the end of the 
world ?”’ 

‘* 'Yes.”’ 

‘*' Then read these.”’ 

She uttered a little ery of delight. 

‘‘There is no need of going away now,”’ he said; ‘‘neither is there any 
fear of poverty. As to Rose—she has heard the news by chance, but has 
come back too late. Nora, though I once rejected your manuscript, you now 
have a chance to reject me. But you will not, will you?” 











REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 
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WOMEN IN THE PULPIT. 
‘ 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—VI. 
By THE Rev. PHespe A, HANAFORD 
Often, in the 
conventions of women held in our cities, there is a large number of 
evangelists or pastors who, on the Sundays during or following those 
conventions, are invited to occupy the pulpits of various denominations, and the 
public is fast becoming familiar with the voices of women proclaiming ‘‘ the 
unsearchable riches of Christ ’’ from the places formerly occupied only by men. 
What has caused this change, and what does it portend? It has come in 
the providential progress of events, and it argues a success hitherto unknown 
in the march of civilization and the spread of Gospel truth. 


\ 7OMAN in the pulpit is no longer strange or surprising. 
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‘* Other things being equal,’’ why may not a woman preach and pray and 
perform pastoral duty as well as a man? Why should she not preside at the 
Lord’s table, consecrate in baptism the child whose parents would dedicate 
their choicest possessions to God, or the adult who would thus express his 
faith in Christ and his determination that ‘‘ whatever others may do he will 
serve the Lord”’’? When two loving hearts desire to join hands and walk 
the earthly pathway side by side, why should not a woman minister pro- 
nounce the sacred formula and convey the sanction of the Lord and the Gos- 


pel to their matrimonial purpose ? 


And when the voice of consolation is 
sorely needed, and the solemn words are to be spoken which consign the 
silent dust to its last resting-place, why should not a womanly woman offici- 
ate as well as any tender-hearted and eloquent man? Surely woman is pro- 
verbially compassionate ; and that she is often eloquent with voice and pen, 
and with poetic expression and the fervor of truth which can reach the heart, 
who can deny ? 

In early days I listened to more preachers of the Gospel who were women 
than I ever did to those who were men, for my ancestors were Quakers, 
dwelling on the Island of Nantucket. 

The first Quaker preacher residing there was a woman. She was Mary, 
daughter of the island’s first chief magistrate (Tristram Coffin), who after- 
ward became the wife of Nathaniel Starbuck, son of the Edward Starbuck 
mentioned in Whittier’s ballad, ‘‘ The Exiles.’’ She had been baptized in 
one of the island ponds by Peter Folger, the maternal grandfather of Benja- 
min Franklin. Peter Folger was a Baptist—the friend of Rev. Hugh Peters ; 
and Mary Starbuck was presumably a Baptist. A)out the year 1700 several 
Quaker preachers (men) visited the island, and Mary Starbuck became con- 
verted to their views. She remained an acceptable preacher till her death in 
1719. Her wisdoin was such that she became as a judge among the islanders, 
and civie affairs were conducted under her advice. There is abundant evi- 
dence that she was the author of that plan of co-operation which for more 
than a century was followed by the shipowners of Nantucket, securing to 
the officers and crew of every whaleship a proportionate share of the profits 
accruing from each voyage. While she lived the Quakers of Nantucket re- 
garded her as their minister, specially called of God to her useful work ; and 
when she died she was succeeded by a long line of women ministers whose 
voices ceased not to be heard in the meetings of that people till, recenfly, 


the last woman minister (Narcissa B. Coffin, a granddaughter of the widely 
known Quaker preacher, Joseph Hoag) passed to her eternal reward, and 
the Society of Friends, or Quakers, on that island ceased to be. 

Thus, having in all my early days heard women preach, | have always 
been wholly unable to comprehend the surprise of those to whom a woman 
in the pulpit is a novelty, nor could I ever share the doubts of any caviling 
hearers in regard to the Divine call and proper qualifications of a minister, as 
belonging more to a man than to a woman. 

Until about forty years ago, however, women were not publicly ordained 
to the work of the ministry. In 1853 the first woman in America, and in the 


world, was thus ordained—the Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackw: now a 
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resident of New York City. She was ordained as a Congregationalist, but 
ministers of other denominations took part in her ordination. Ten years 
later the Rev. Olympia Brown was ordained at Malone, N. Y., and was the 
first to be ordained in the Universalist denomination. My own ordination 
occurred five years later at Hingham, Mass., and I was thus the first woman 
to be ordained in New England. Since then more than forty women have 
been duly ordained, mostly in the Universalist church, but some, also, in 
the Unitarian, Protestant Methodist, Baptist and Congregationalist churches. 
The Methodist Episcopal church only licenses women to preach, but does not 
ordain any to the full work of the ministry. 

Thirty years ago women speaking from the platform or pulpit were 
regarded with curiosity, and often with disfavor, owing to the prejudices 
which long continued customs had nurtured. , 

I remember my first journey on foot over the Kennebec River, in Central 
Maine, largely in connection with the then prevailing prejudice against 
women in the pulpit. I had agreed to exchange with the broad-minded 
pastor of the church in Gardiner, Me., and was assigned as guest to a certain 
family in that city. By the time I reached Gardiner, traveling from Boston 
that winter day, I had been transferred as guest to the hotel, because the 
family to whom the Gardiner minister assigned me preferred not to encourage 
women ministers by any hospitality. Arriving at the depot, and hearing 
that I was to stop at the hotel, I rejoiced (though I felt the discourtesy), 
because as I was the editor then of a monthly magazine and a semi-monthly 
Sunday school paper, and a column in a weekly religious paper, I had much 
that I desired to do in the way of reading proof and manuscript, preparing 
editorials and attending to correspondence, and rightly judged that my time 
would be more at my own disposal at a hotel than at any private house, where 
lecturers and preachers seem always expected to converse, however weary 
from travel they may be. 

I saw no one that evening save the chorister, who called for the hymns. 
In the morning the sister of ‘‘ mine host’’ kindly piloted me to the pretty 
little church. I entered the pulpit as the organ sounded, and while I was 
arranging for the service I noticed a lady of rather distinguished appearance, 
and attracting much attention, passing down the aisle to her seat. Many 
heads were also turned to the choir gallery as a tall, fine-looking gentleman 
passed along and took his seat with the choir. All were strangers to me. 

At the close of the service that lady whom I had noticed as arriving so late 
came at once to the pulpit, and most cordially invited me to her own home, 
and took me thither in a sleigh at the close of the afternoon service. She and 
her husband (who was the tardy member of the choir) urged me to preach a 
third sermon in the evening, and I did so. In their elegant mansion on the 
bank of the Kennebec (after all the services were over, and every kindness 
had been shown to me that a generous host and hostess could bestow), they 
confided to me the fact that they had vehemently opposed their pastor's 
exchange of pulpits on the ground that I was a woman, and they did not 
think a woman should occupy the pulpit. But Sabbath morning brought a 
sense of duty which finally took them to church, even after they had declared 
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they would not go, and they became converted to the fact that truth knows 
no sex, and that the soul may be helped by truth, whether proclaimed by 
man or woman ; therefore they decided never again to oppose woman in the 
pulpit—and they never did. Less than twenty years from that time the 
neighboring church in Hallowell had a woman pastor (the Rev. Lorenza 
Haynes), and in the Gardiner pulpit the voices of many women have been 
heard. The days of prejudice in that region have passed away. 

I connect the river with my experience of the prejudice which then existed 
because, when Monday morning came, I walked across the frozen Kennebec 
with my delightful hostess. 

I believe that the change from cold courtesy to smiling favor on the part of 
the public toward woman in the pulpit has come through experience of the 
fact that ‘‘ woman’s hour has struck,’’ and women have been successful as 
preachers and pastors. Years ago Dr. Lardner declared that no vessel would 
ever cross the Atlantic propelled alone by steam, because it was impossible. 
Thus, many have declared women would not be successful, because impos- 
sible, and therefore many women richly endowed by God for the blessed 
work of leading souls to the light and peace of true religion, have held back 
from due intellectual preparation, and from pressing forward to enter that 
path of self-denial—but yet of priceless privileges, moral and spiritual— 
because such was the ipse dixit of learned men and conservative women. 
Thank God ! the time for hesitation has gone by. The success of woman on 
the platform is allowed by all; the success of woman in the pulpit is no. 
longer a query, but an affirmation. Facts and statistics could be adduced to 
emphasize this conscientious statement of opinion. 

It is true there are churches in which woman is not yet, and may never be, 
in the pulpit, but that is because the church regulations, traditions and cus- 
toms prohibit any change, and not at all because there are not many women 
in those very churches who could admirably fill the pulpit and perform the 
duties of the pastoral office. 

If ‘‘woman in the pulpit’? means to any mind only woman as a pro- 
claimer of the Gospel, let it be remembered also that the first to announce 
the resurrection to fellow-disciples was a woman. And the risen Lord Him- 
self commissioned her, in the words, ‘‘ Go tell my disciples,’’ spoken on that 
Easter morning whose light shines down the ages unto all believers. . 

That woman can perform all pastoral duties I can confidently affirm from 
a personal experience of more than a quarter of a century. I have officiated 
at the marriages of more than forty couples, and at communion seasons, bap- 
tisms and funerals ‘‘ too numerous to mention,’’ without recurrence to the 
diaries of years. I have made parish calls, social and official, visited the 
sick, the poor, the prisoner ; labored in various reforms in the ways the min- 
ister is called upon to do, and, in short, done every kind of pastoral work, 
and delivered more than three thousand sermons and other discourses during 
my life as a minister, and I confidently affirm that a woman minister can 
endure as much hard work, so-called, in the line of preaching, as any man. 
One Sunday I preached four sermons in four different towns, and spoke in 
one Sunday school, riding twenty-eight miles in a private carriage to do the 
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same ; on another Sunday, three different sermons in three different towns. 
Many times I have preached three sermons, officiated at a communion 
service or a funeral or a marriage, or two of these, in addition, and also con- 
dlucted all the other exercises, reading the Scriptures and hymns and offering 
prayer. Other women pastors have doubtless done the same. I mention 
these facts to show that the endurance of woman matches that of man, as far 
as pulpit and pastoral work is concerned. 

Due preparation for the pulpit, desirable in addition to natural gifts, may 
be obtained at divinity schools, which are now open to women in many 
places—notably at St. Lawrence University, New York ; Tufts College, Mas- 
sachusetts ; Lombard University, Illinois; Antioch College, Ohio; Mead- 
ville Theological School, ete. 

There is no reason why the pulpit should not be sought by women as well 
as by men. The way is open and the service is sweet. In my early years 
as a pastor I was opposed to encouraging young women to enter the ministry. 
I felt then that only women of ripe Christian experience should take upon 
them the péculiar cares and sacred duties of a pastor. But I have seen that 
facts do not harmonize with such a view. So now I say, ‘‘ Pray ye the Lord 
of the harvest that He would send forth more laborers into His harvest,’’ and 
I am content that He may call the younger or the elder woman ; only let Him 
eall, and let them lovingly respond. 

The Master said, ‘‘ The field is the world ’’; but when the phrase ‘‘ woman 
in the pulpit’’ is used, it is obvious that it is used either to express the fact 
that woman can be or is a preacher of sermons or the pastor of a gathered 
congregation. Yet, in the sense of being a proclaimer and teacher of the 
Gospel, woman has been successfully engaged in that high calling ever since 
the dawn of missions and the birth of Sunday-schools. 

As a profession newly opened in its fullest range to women, the ministry 
affords a sphere of usefulness sufficient to engage the energies and abilities of 
the most earnest and best educated woman among the followers of Christ. 
Daily wisdom and daily strength may be expected for daily duties in any 
field to which our Lord shall call any woman. The ability to speak in pub- 
lic must, of course, be matched by the willingness of that public to hear be- 
fore the stamp of success can be put upon any woman’s work as a preacher. 
But the success of many women already attained is a guaranty that success 
may crown the laborssof others. While there may still be many persons con- 
scientiously opposed to woman as a preacher, and especially to woman as a 
pastor, the field which is ‘‘ white to the harvest’’ is yet large, and the path- 
way is not so extensively hedged or blocked as formerly by prejudices. 

Therefore, in the choice of a profession, the young woman of to-day may 
hopefully enter upon a career of public service as a preacher, and of church 
service as a pastor, with the same confidence with which one may enter upon 
any of the other professions, provided the special qualifications belong to 
the aspirant. While financial success may be more readily and surely obtained 
in the other professions and employments, yet, in most cases, daily bread 


may be secured through an honorable and useful career, and the higher re- 
wards of faithful service in the ministry which the Master promised will not 
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be withheld. Woman in the pulpit may be, and doubtless will be, a power 
for the establishment of an altruism which will unite opposing forces in the 
moral world, to the end that everlasting RiGur may become, on earth as in 
heaven, associated with the unfailing MicHt—broadening human sympathies, 
enlarging human hopes, and securing for humanity everywhere equal rights, 


the blessings of liberty, peaceful homes, and a glorious human destiny. 


A VIGIL. 


By Louts—E CHANDLER MOULTON. 


SIT in this old-time chamber, 
And the dead man sleeps in the next; 
The spell of the past is on me, 
And my spirit is sore perplext. 


Was it ages ago, I wonder, 

That I played here, and laughed and cried, 
And he was my friend and my teacher 

This man who has just now died? 


He taught me the lore of ages; 
But I hated the lesson I learned 

When he called me too old for playthings, 
{nd my last new doll he burned 


I was sure that the creature was human 
Her eyes were so bright and blue ; 


Her hair with the sun was golden, 
And she loved the world that she knew. 


She died in the flames, like a martyr, 
And I watched her, in pity and pain 

While the master laughed at my folly, 
And my pleadings were all in vain. 


I forgot my loss and my sorrow 
We forget whom we do not see; 
And the years since then are many, 
And teacher and friend was he. 


I think of him now, and I wonder, 
As he lies there, cold and alone, 

Do the hopes of the old time mock him? 
His heart—is it turned to stone? 


His youth was eager and hopeful, 
His manhood alert and alive ; 
And now his warfare is over 
No more shall he conquer or strive. 
He lies there—dead at eighty— 
But he was my master and friend ; 
And fain would I follow his spirit, 
And know what he finds at the end. 


























HEVA COOMANS. 


The two charming pictures on pages 613 


and 619, entitled respectively, ‘The Mes- 
suge’’ and ‘*The Bird Merchant,’’ are 
both reproductions of characteristic works 
by Mademoiselle Héva Coomans, of Paris. 
Mile. America, 
at least, comparatively unknown; but the 
name she wears is old and famous in art. 
Her father was a painter of European rep- 
utation, and her brother and sister, like 
herself, have given convincing evidences 
of inherited talent. Mlle. Coomans may 
be called classical in her choice of subjects, 
while romantic in her sentiment and style 
of treatment. Ancient Greece and Rome 
are her favorite fields. Her coloring is 
sumptuous, and her compositions seem to 
spring from a strong pictorial imagination, 
often too exuberant for painstaking study 
and technique such as mark the great 
masters, like Alma Tadema and Gerdme. 
A scrupulous critic might complain of the 
pretty bird-seller, for example, that she is 


Coomans is young, and, in 


not standing fairly on her feet, substantial 
as these latter members are. Yet, some- 


how, the artist contrives to charm the 
attention away from such defective details, 
and her Pompeiian street-girl is as femi- 
ninely pleasing as is the patrician lady 
who receives the floral/ message in the 
other picture. 

I s 
MARION CRAWFORD’S ROME. 


Eternal, City of the soul, 
makes good in many ways her right to 
those august titles, but in none more surely 
than by the books she has inspired. What 
noble tributes of history and song, of ro- 
mance and biography, of learned research 
and eloquent description, have been laid 
as votive offerings upon her ancient 
shrines! Without reverting to Livy and 
Horace, nor the medieval chroniclers, nor 


Rome, the 





the great scholars and archeologists who 
have flocked to Rome from every country 


of Europe—if we take merely modern 
writers in our own language, what a 


wealth of classic literature, all upon the 
one grand theme, is outspread before us ! 
Even the superficial reader cannot ignore 
the monumental work of Gibbon, nor 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays,’? nor Hare’s erudite, 
yet delightfully companionable ‘‘ Walks 
in Rome,’’ nor Story’s quaint and curious 
‘Roba di Roma” and “ Artist’s Excur- 
Of Byron, no lines are oftener 
quoted than those from the fourth canto 
of ‘Childe Harold,”’ beginning : 


‘*O Rome! my country! city of the soul! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to 
thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires ! 


. ” 
sions, 


” 


Shelley, whose ashes rest near those of 
Keats, beneath the shadow of the pyramid- 
tomb of Caius Cestius, wrote here his 
‘Prometheus Unbound,” so filled with 
the inspiration of the Roman springtime ; 
and in ‘* Adonais,’’ the immortal elegy 
which links the names of the two young 
poets forever, he reached his most exalted 
strain : 


‘ 


‘The one remains, the many change and 
pass ; 
Heaven’s light 
shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments. Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou 
dost seek ! 
Follow where 
sky, 
Flowers, 
weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth 
to speak.”’ 


forever shines, Earth’s 


all is fled !—Rome’s azure 


ruins, statues, music, words are 


A thousand volumes have been written 
about Rome by a thousand wise men, 
Marion Crawford, 


says 
himself the author of 


the latest of these volumes; yet ‘‘a word 
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will tell what it has been—-the heart of the 
world.”’ 

None but will welcome Mr. Crawford’s 
new work, ‘‘ Ave Roma Immortalis,”’ to a 
high place—if not the very highest— 
among that noble company of books which 
no lover and student of the Eternal City by 
the Tiber will leave unread. Elsewhere in 
this number of Frank Lesuirz’s Porutar 
MontHty will be found some of the most 
eloquent pages he has ever written on this, 
his favorite theme, iilustrated with a num- 
ber of beautiful pictures from his book, just 
published by the Macmillan Company. 

Should any admirer of Mr. Crawford’s 
many novels incline to the ungrateful, 
though common, suspicion attaching to 
versatility, let it be remembered that this 
popular American author was born in 
Italy, and that his childhood and youth 
were spent in Rome. For years, more- 
over, he has been a close student of the 
old Latin and Italian chronicles, which 
contain true stories more dramatic and 
thrilling than any mere romancer would 
dare to invent. Mr. Crawford’s own per- 
sonal memory recalls a state of society 
which already to us now seems about as 
remote as the Middle Ages. 

In his superbly illustrated two-volume 
work upon the Eternal City, Mr. Crawford 
begins with a succint sketch of the rise of 
Rome from the shepherds’ camp beside 
the Tiber ; proceeds with a series of brill- 
iant portraits of the great Romans of his- 
tory, and then takes up in turn each of the 
fourteen rioni, or wards, into which the 
city has been divided from time imme- 
morial, describing the characteristic build- 
ings and monuments of each, through the 
ages and down to the present day, with 
all their personal associations and legend- 
ary romance. Finally, there are separate 
chapters devoted to St. Peter’s, the Vati- 
can and Pope Leo XIII. All these are 
written con amore, in their author’s best 
imaginative-realistic style, and as a whole 
they bear out the impulsive declaration 
with which Mr. Crawford begins his book : 
‘The story of Rome is the most splendid 
romance in all history.’ 


4 


« 


HONORS FROM ITALY. 
At the recent National and International 
Exposition of Turin, Italy, the highest 
award—that of the Grand Diploma of 


Honor—was given by the jury to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, of New York 
City, and to its Director, General Luigi 
Palma di Cesnola. The exhibit whic 
been honored in such an extraordinary 
way consisted of the literary works of 


h has 








GENERAL LUIGI PALMA DI CESNOLA 


General Di Cesnola upon his researches 
and discoveries in Cyprus (during his 
United States consulship there in the 
years 1866—1877), and of an album con- 
taining over one hundred large photo- 
graphs showing interior and exterior 
views of the Museum, together with a 
book, written especially for the occasion, 
by Dr. Luigi Roversi, who was appointed 
corresponding member from New York to 
the Executive Committee of the Exposi- 
tion. This book relates, besides the biog- 
raphy of General Di Cesnola and his 
archzeolog’cal discoveries in Cyprus, the 
history of the Metropolitan Museum in its 
various stages, and its splendid develop- 
ment both artistically and financially. 

Newspapers and magazines of nearly 
every Italian city, in reviewing the Expo- 
sition, bestowed the greatest praise upon 
the Americans who created the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art—upon the Board of 
Trustees and its president, Henry G. Mar- 
quand; and upon General Di Cesnola, 
whom King Humbert called, in an official 
letter of acknowledgment of Dr. Roversi’s 
OG aan 
80 highly the country of his forefath rs and the 
country of his adoption.”” 


an illustrious man, who honors 
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General Di Cesnola has received from 
the King of Italy the Cross of Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of San Maurizio e 
Lazzaro, which is one of the highest deco- 
rations of Europe, and is conferred only 
upon rare and notable occasions. 


&* 
KIPLING TO FIGHTING BOB. 
Rudyard Kipling sent Captain Robley 
D. Evans, of the U. S. battleship Jowa, a 
set of his works, illustrated by Zogbaum, 
and with them these verses: 
Zogbaum draws with the pencil, 
And I do things with a pen ; 
sut you sit up in a conning tower, 
Bossing eight hundred men. 
Zogbaum takes care of his business, 
And I take care of mine ; 
But you take care of ten thousand tons, 
Sky-hooting through the brine. 


Zogbaum can handle his shadows, 
And I can handle my style ; 
But you can handle a ten-inch gun 
To carry seven mile. 
To him that hath shall be given, 
And that’s why these books are sent 
To the man who has lived more stories 
Than Zogbaum or I could invent. 


* 
A HEART TO HEART TALK. 


I remember, when I was quite a child, 
poring with eager interest over the thrill- 
ing romances of the author who called 
herself May Agnes Fleming. Her stories 
were across between ‘The Mysteries of 
Udolpho” and the masterpieces of Mrs, 
Mary J. Holmes and Mrs. E. D. N. South- 
worth, but to my youthful mind they were 
a joy forever. I fairly vevelled in them 
Then one fatal day L read in the papers 
that May Agnes Fleming was dead, and I 
was stricken with woe. No more lost 
wills; no more unaccountable disappear- 
ances, crazy relations confined in secret 
dungeons, horrible punishments meted 
out to vice, and the sudden magnificent 
rise of indigent virtue to worldly pros- 
perity! I felt that humanity had indeed 
lost one of its shining geniuses, until I 
marked with delighted awe that the serials 
of May Agnes Fleming continued to be 
printed with the same regularity as of 
yore, in the particular story paper that she 


deigned to honor with her works. That 
she occupied an untimely grave apparently 
made no difference in her literary activity, 
and, for all I know, her works may still 
be forthcoming, accompanied by a pub- 
lisher’s captivating announcement to the 
effect that ‘‘ Next week a charming new 
novel by that favorite writer, May Agnes 
Fleming, will be begun in these columns.’’ 

Iam forcibly reminded of this incident 
in consideration of the recent demise of 
the lady who for several years has con- 
tributed to a certain journal, under the 
name of Ruth Ashmore, a series of original 
and striking essays, addressed principally 
to young ladies, but including mankind at 
large in their wide scope and splendid 
comprehensiveness. It is safe to say that 
no young lady—no man or old woman 
either, for that matter—has ever pondered, 
even lightly, upon these pearls of wisdom, 
without feeling that the world was, after 
all, a better place than he or she had 
previously imagined. There is something 
soul-uplifting about every one of them, 
and we realize instinetively that the writ- 
er’s teachings, both ethical and otherwise, 
are the result of deep-seated conviction, 
and such knowledge of a higher kind as it 
is seldom given a single human being to 
possess. There was, indeed, nothing in 
the way of advice or instruction that Ruth 
Ashmore was not qualified to give. She 
mingled with a just appreciation of the 
unenities of life a most touchingly tender 
sentiment. She was an absolute authority 
upon how to behave in church, the ar- 
rangement of a soirée, how to treat your 
grandmother, the cultivation of flowers, 
the selection of poultry, the concoction of 
griddle cakes and the etiquette of court- 
ship. The amount of general information 
she always had at her fingers’ ends is 
really surprising. When, for instance, she 
tells us that a well-bred girl, engaged to a 
well-bred man, should never, in any cir- 
cumstances, allow him to see her alone 
until the marriage ceremony has made the 
twain one, we are overwhelmed with ad- 
miration; and when, a little further on, 
we are given minute directions for con- 
verting empty laundry soap boxes into an 
‘elegant settee,’”’ we know that we have 
not lived in vain. We can picture some 
eminently respectable plumber's family 
sitting round the evening lamp, and, as 
one of the circle reads aloud these delect- 
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able morsels of intelligence, feeling thrills 
of ecstacy steal along their respective 
spinal columns; they resolve in unison 
that on the morrow they will bunt up all 
their empty soap boxes, and manufacture 
that ‘elegant settee’’ according to the 
childishly simple instructions that were 
always the fine fleur of Ruth Ashmore’s 
art, and they can see in advance their 
neighbors turning green with envy. They 
tell Mary Ann that henceforth she must 
bring the carpenter with whom she is 
‘keeping company ”’ into the sitting-room, 
and, while Mary Ann may consider that 
she is doing violence to her inclinations 
by obeying the mandate, the certainty 
that she is acting in accordance with the 
dictates of the *‘‘ highest society ”’ more 
than compensates her 

But it was in her ‘‘ Answers to Corre- 
spondents’’ that Ruth Ashmore scintil- 
lated with particular brilliancy. Some of 
her counsels were truly inspired. She 
would tell ‘‘ Daisy ’’ how to make over her 
last summer’s silk into a becoming party 
frock at an expense of two dollars and 
eighty-eight cents; she would solemnly 
warn ‘Grandfather’? that unless he al- 
lowed the young people a little more relax- 
ation, elopements and other distressing 
valamities were likely to disturb the se- 
renity of his home life; she confided to 
the blushing 


ride just what articles of 
attire she should carry with her on her 
wedding journey, and she gave the am- 
bitious matron who led society in Silver 
Snake, Nebraska, implicit directions for 
serving a pink luncheon. When it came 
to Christmas presents Ruth Ashmore was 
in her element. She knew exactly what 
each member of the family ought to re- 
ceive, and on a bewildered damsel writing 
to inquire what she should give her 
‘*voung man,”’ that would be both beau- 
tiful and appropriate, Ruth rose nobly to 
the occasion, and suggested a home-made 
vase of shaving papers, with a sentimental 
motto on the cover. In all this seeming 
simplicity one perceives dimly the fearful 
mental strain involved. I can imagine 
Ruth Ashmore in the solitude of her own 
room, a prey to weariness and despair at 
the thought of those correspondents, out- 
numbering Don Giovanni’s ‘ thousand 
and three.’’ In any event, it has always 
been a matter of wonder to me how she 
contrived, month after month, year after 


year, to string out these gems of sapiet 
and, with the recollection of May Agnes 
Fleming in my mind, I can only hope that 


she will emulate that lady’s example, and 
continue her delightful articles. When I 
think of the thousands—perhaps n ns 

who from times long past have anxiously 
awaited the arrival of the journal for 
which she wrote, merely in order to hastily 
devour her fascinating admonitions, and 


who now must, perforce, devise their own 
household decorations and settle their 


questions of etiquette among themselves, 
Lam overcome by a righteous pity. It is 
aterrible thing not to know how to be- 
have properly; it is worse to see soap 
boxes, garden hose, odd bits of li and 


silk, tissue paper, and old feathers and 
artificial flowers all going to rack and ruin, 
simply because one lacks the necessary 
information for converting them into ele- 
gant parlor ornaments. So I say again, 
may the Heart to Heart Talks and the 
Answers to Correspondents continue, ev« 
though Ruth Ashmore be no mort 
While we are on a literary topic of such 
universal interest, it may be worth while 
to recall the recent death of ‘Old Sleuth,” 
whose marvelous productions have for 
years electrified the messenger and ele- 
vator boys, bootblacks and farm hands of 
America—stories made up of crimes, de- 
tectives, bloodhounds, midnight raiders 
and all the paraphernalia of the penny- 


dreadful. Somehow, I always labored 
under the impression that ‘Old Sleuth” 
was in reality Mr. Edgar Fawcett—an idea 
shared in common with many peopl 

and whenever I looked at him, and re- 
membered his exquisite verse and the 
symmetrical prose of his many novels, I 


was amazed at his versatile genius. A man 
who could turn out such an able work as 


‘An Ambitious Woman,’ and at the 
same time write a blood and thunder 
‘Old Sleuth’’ story ought, I felt, to have 
a monument erected to him. I never 
dared to question him on the subject, be- 
cause I fancied he might be sensiti bout 
it, but in mv own mind I ea 1 him 
“Old Sleuth’? as often as I tl ght of 
him as Edgar Fawcett. However, when 
‘Qld Sleuth’? died he turned out to be 
not Mr. Fawcett at all, but a very respect- 


able old gentleman who lived in Brooklyn. 


‘* Here,” ssid I, “lies another shattered 


idol!’ and I confess to a slight feeling of 
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resentment toward Mr. Fawcett. If he 
were not ‘Old Sleuth’? he ought to have 
said so long ago, and thus have spared his 
friends the pain of this recent discovery. 
Now I have no longer any faith in pro- 
fessed or presumed authorship. It there- 
fore occasioned me no surprise whatever, 
when I one day read of aman who had 
been brought into court for some trivial 
offense, and who, when asked his name 
by the presiding judge, calmly replied, 
‘Iam Bertha M. Clay, the novelist.’ 
Varquise Clara Lanza, 
a 


e 
THE GOLFING GIRL. 
There’s a recent kind of maiden with the 
lore of golfing laden, 
And a Seottish accent thicker than a fog. 
In all kinds of beastly weather she’s out 
tramping o’er the heather 
Though it’s nothing but a common Jer- 
sey bog. 
She can swing a cleek or brassie, loft a ball 
from hollows grassy, 
And the way she does her scoring isa sin. 
Then, her dear old doting daddy follows 
after her as caddie, 
So the fellow playing with her dares not 
win. 
Oh, she’s lusty and alive, she’s a wonder 
at the drive, 
Though at bunker-holes she finds enough 
to swear about ; 
But the only thoughts she thinks are con- 
nected with the links, 
So—I don’t think that’s the sort of girl 
I’d care about. Giny Neott 
t 


THE WORLD’S MYSTIC METRES. 


Be it the rise of the bobolink out of the 
meadow grass, or the swaying of the 
blackbird in a maple’s top in spring, or 
the fanning of the crow’s pinions in 
southward flight, and the iteration of the 
katydid in autumn, they do not lack their 
rhythm, their poetry of wave-like move- 
ment. Spring advances and autumn re- 
treats in undulating movement, not a 
steady march, To-day is a complete pause, 
to-morrow the wave of heat or cold moves 
the season forward, in a willful way of its 
own, like a flock of birds or children. 
They will not fly, or walk, or run, like 
machines; ah, no! 


There must be a 


feint and a dart and a hop, skip and jump, 
to get the zest of life. 

We 
seems to smile at the idea of anything in 


stand beside the stream .and it 
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the way of movement different from its 
own poetic, flowing way. It murmurs a 
love-passage at every riffle, and sings ¢ 
song at every cascade, and every dancing, 
happy wavelet is pledged to leap and 
whirl and pirouette all the way from the 
mountain to the sea. We watch the flood 
pouring over a high dam, and what do we 
see and hear? A steady, monotonous fall? 
No, for though no breath of air is stirring 
to affect it, the genius of rhythm is here, 
and the 
pulsing, beating, with a magic metre of its 
own, waking the echoes in sympathy, and 
setting the earth and air atremble until 
the windows rattle in unision for a half 
mile around. 


water drops in successive sheets, 


The light flashing from suns and stars 
finds time to dance in its incredible flight. 
Not in an unbroken stream, but in beauti- 
ful undulations, this exquisite 
mystic current, with vibrations that are 
measurable by the delicate 
screens of the astronomer. The eye is not 
deceived, the light that twinkites from 
Sirius, does indeed twinkle ; that is, it is 
a rhythmic, vibratory current, a wave-like 
spreading of the luminous mystery of the 
universe. The shimmer and flash and 
jubilant dance of the aurora in the north 
indicates how Nature’s feet ache 
dance on the fields of polar ice. 


comes 


lenses and 


for a 
Wave- 
like spreads the inundation of the morn- 
ing, ‘‘ flattering mountain tops with sovran 
eye, kissing with golden face the valleys 
green, gilding pale streams with heavenly 
alchemy,’ waking the birds to rhythmie 
flight and rhythmic song. 

The electrical engineer hears many a 
weird melody spun by the flying dynamos 
in the night. High or low, with many a 
quaint turn and refrain and undersong 
chants the electric fluid until its music 
seems to permeate the flying wheels and 
the engines become strangely individual 
and life-like. But finer still is the song of 
the carbons as the mystic fluid bounds 
through them into the liberty of light. It 
is electricity singing its Marsellaise of 
after bondage in the 
hidden prisons of the universe. Here 
sings the wildest and most exultant of 
melodies, fresh, changeful, lawless, potent 
and strange, as it comes straight from the 
mysterious undercurrent of the world. 

So we find rhythm high and low, in 
great and little.—Charles H. Crandall. 
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